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OUR ROUGH, RED CANDIDATE. 

A STORY OF A FRENCH ELECTION. 



Certainly the thought of making a "deputy" 
(read, French M.P.) of Martin Boulet would never 
have occurred to anyone save Martin Boulet him- 
self; and that the idea should ever have come to 
him, Martin Boulet, except as the visionary con- 
sequence of a too festive supper, was a thing past 
the reach of comprehension. It even caused no little 
consternation amongst us when, in that odd, dry way 
he had, our friend announced his intention of con- 
testing the seat just vacated by M. de Foie-Gras, 
who had gone to sleep with his forefathers. 

M. de Foie-Gras had not been buried above ten 
days, and yet the very night before, the Moniteur 
had come down from Paris with the decree convok- 
ing the electors of the third circumscription of the 
Departement du Bouillon {i.t. our circumscription) 
for that day three weeks. This looked like business- 
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By the constitution of 1852 the Government was 
allowed to wait six months before issuing a new 
writ; and a hasty convocation invariably meant that 
the Minister of the Interior feared a close contest, 
and wished to leave the Opposition no time for rais- 
ing the wind. However, the Monitorial decree had 
not taken us by surprise; we had been expecting it 
every day since M. de Foie-Gras had been wrapped 
in his shroud; and from the iirst we had not wasted 
a moment in getting our fuel ready, and preparing 
to make things as hot as possible for the Ministerial 
nominee. 

Three candidates were in the field. 

The first was the "candidat officiel," M. de Foie- 
Gras, junior, the son of his lamented father, the 
late member; a staunch Imperialist, of course; age, 
thirty; Knight of the Legion of Honour; Ex-attach^ 
at the Court of St James's; Member of the Jockey 
Club, etc. 

The second was the Leptimis t candidate, the 
noble Count de la Sauce-Kquante, brother of the 
Duke de la Sauce-Poivri^, whose primitive ancestors 
appear, by documentary evidence, to have flourished 
about the time of the Deluge. The illustrious per- 
sonage wore white enamel lilies in guise of shirt- 
studs, sleeve links, and waistcoat buttons. He be- 
lieved emphatically in the divine right of kings; 
kept up a monthly correspondence with the Count 
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de Chambord, whom he loyally called "Henri V,"j 
and received the Pope's blessing, by telegraph, every 
year at Easter-time. 

The third candidate was M. Rotnain-Gigot He 
was an Orleanist, He had been prefect of this very 
Departemenl du Bouillon before 1848, and, by zeal- 
ously serving the policy of M, Guizot, had contributed 
his fair share towards bringing the dynasty he loved 
to grief. Become wise in his misfortunes, he had 
set himself once more to advocate liberal principles 
(he had been a radical before becoming a prefect), 
and now offered himself to the electors as an "en- 
lightened friend of constitutional freedom." 

Of these three we had not been long in making 
up our mind which to choose. M. de Foie-Gras, as 
nominee of the prefect, was to be resisted tooth and 
nail, by hand and foot, by hook and crook. The 
Count de la Sauce-Piquante would have quite enough 
of the support of the nobility and of the clericals 
without our having any need to stir in his favour. 
There remained, then, M, Romain-Gigot, who was 
not altogether perhaps the stuff of candidate we 
should have preferred. But, failing crumb, one must 
abide content with crust M. Gigot was pledged to 
support the Opposition, in case of return; he was a 
good, pleasant fellow; gave first-rate dinners, and 
really stood some chance, especially with the trades- 
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people. After mature deliberation we had decided 
that he should be our man. 

Now, to understand the state of mental commo- 
tion into which the sudden declaration of Martin 
Boulet threw us, I must explain who "we" were, and 
who Martin Boulet was. 

"We" were the writers on the staff of the Banner, 
the Opposition organ of Choufleury — Choufleury being 
the prefectoral town of the depaitment; and Martin 
Boulet was our editor. He was a curious editor, 
however; and I suspect there are not many like him, 
either in France or in any other country. His pet 
maxim was "chacun pour sol," each for himself; and 
he pushed the practice of this axiom to its very 
furthest limits. Each individual member of his staff 
was as free as the air. He never thought of asking 
any of us to modify our opinions, or to tone down 
a single word or a line of our sometimes spitfire 
articles. The only question he put us, upon offering 
us an engagement, was, "Are you of the Opposi- 
tion?" And when "Yes" had been answered, he 
left us to follow our own devices. We might be 
Bon apartist- Liberals, Orleanists, moderate Republi- 
cans, deep Radicals, red-hot Socialists, or even Le- 
gitimists, for all he cared. We were at liberty to 
advocate what theories we pleased in the columns 
of his journal. He never deigned to read anything 
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we wrote until it appeared in print, and whefi — by 
virtue of the equitable French law which sentences 
the editor as well as the author of an offending 
article to imprisonment — he was sent to gaol for our 
misdeeds, he went like a man, without uttering a 
complaint, and often remarking naively to his judges 
that he had not so much as seen the essay for which 
he was being condemned. 

Naturally he had his own opinions, and very in- 
veterate ones they were; but it was precisely these 
opinions, and the extraordinary nature of them, that 
made him so placidly indulgent for the ideas of 
Others. Had he wished to find a staff of writers of 
his own way of thinking he must have gone on a 
pilgrimage to seek them. He believed in nothing, 
positively in nothing. Constituted authority, under 
any shape or form, he held in abhorrence, and the 
very sight of a beadle was objectionable to him as 
embodying the notion of prerogative. It is not very 
easy to imagine what society would have looked 
like had he had the ordering of it; but as one of 
his pet schemes for the government of men involved 
the abolition of policemen, prisons, and magistrates, 
and the granting to each citizen of the right of tak- 
ing the law into his own hands when wronged, it 
is probable that under his guidance things would 
have passed off pleasantly. 

And this was the man who wished to stand for 
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the constituency which at the last general election 
had chosen M. de Foie-Gras! 

What would the ghost of the late member think? 
M, de Foie-Gras had humbled his backbone before 
three successive dynasties, let alone the Repubhc. 
He cherished the highly proper belief that every- 
thing that is. is just as it should be. Charies X., 
Louis Philippe, the Government of 1848, and Napo- 
Jeo ni., had all, turn by turn, been the objects of 
his affection, and not a doubt but that if a fourth 
dynasty had sprung up, he would have welcomed it 
with pleasure. 

The generous opinions of this exemplary citizen 
had earned for him all sorts of honours at the hands 
of consecutive governments, and a reputation for the 
highest respectability at the hands of the community. 
His doctrine of passive obedience to the powers that 
be had been carefully inculcated by him upon man- 
kind through the medium of many eloquent speeches, 
and his constituents had been really proud to en- 
trust their interests to so great a personage during 
an unbroken period of thirty years. There was even 
some talk of erecting a statue to him, now that 
he was dead and gone, in order to perpetuate his 
memory. . . . 

None of us ventured to say that we thought 
Martin Boulet mad when he talked of standing for 
Choufleury, but I am sure most of us thought so. 
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We were all gathered together at the office, revising 
our proof-slips for that evening's impression. I, per- 
sonally, had just finished a palpitating article in 
which 1 compared "our man," Romain-Gigot, casting 
himself into the electoral gulf, to Marcus Curtius 
devoting himself ;>ro bono publico. I allowed the pen 
to fall from my hand; my colleagues lapsed into 
silence; and, as I have said before, one would have 
heard a pin drop. 

Little Jules Tartine, who presided over the de- 
partment of "Theatrical Intelligence" in the Banner, 
was the first to recover. 

"Good joke," he said, nibbling the end of his 
quill. 

"No joke at all," replied Martin Boulet, in his 
quiet voice. "This scheme has been maturely ripen- 
ing in my brain for some time past I have tried 
to imagine what would be the face of our prefect 
Comichon, if 1 were elected. And the temptation 
of throwing that man into a state of delirium for the 
next three weeks is too strong to be resisted. I 
never was more serious in my life. I intend to 
stand; and I have just drawn up my address. ShaJl 
I read it you?" 

We declared unanimously that we were im- 
patient to hear the perusal of this document, and in 
the most natural way possible Martin Boulet read 
what follows: — 
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"To the Electors of the 3rd Circumscription of the 
Dept. du Bouillon. 

"Gentlemen, — The surprise you will probably 
feel at my preseating myself as a candidate for your 
suSrages will be only equalled by my own astonish- 
ment in the case you should elect me. For having 
never in my life supported a minister of any kind, 
nor bowed down to a sovereign, nor cut capers on 
the floors of princely antechambers to be rewarded 
with a bit of red ribbon, I am well conscious of my 
deplorable inferiority to our late esteemed member, 
who cultivated to such rare perfection the arts of 
which I humbly avow my ignorance. 

"In these days of mechanical progress, when 
'Paternal Governments' are good enough to lay down 
grooves in which thought and speech, literature and 
art, reading and writing, are made to run; in these 
happy days, when full liberty is given us to cry 
'bravo!' till we are hoarse at everything that is done 
by our rulers, and when a safe road to fortune is 
open to all who will leave their convictions at the 
toll-gate, it requires some perverseness of mind and 
— must I say it also — not a little crookedness of 
character to declare oneself otherwise than perfectly 
satisfied with all one sees around one. 

"That 'Empire' means 'Peace' is amply proved 



by the reassuring fact that since his present Majesty 
has deigned to govern us he has signed peace no 
less than five times with difTerent Powers against 
whom he had first made war. 

"That the present regime is one of liberty is no 
less established by the total freedom of action dis- 
played by our prefects in the suppression of news- 
papers, in the prohibition of public meetings, and in 
the enlightened prosecutions of all men suspected of 
having ideas. 

"And that the credit of the reigning dynasty does 
not admit of a moment's doubt, can be incontro- 
vertibly proved by these facts: that for seventeen 
consecutive years our State budgets have been 
showing deficits varying from forty millions to a 
hundred and fifty millions of francs per annum; that 
three new loans have been issued^ that our national 
debt has been nearly doubled; and that, notwith- 
standing these trifling circumstances, which would 
have been more than enough to swamp ten Govern- 
ments in any land but ours, the Emperor is still on 
his throne, the ministers continue to hold their posts, 
and the faith in them is still so httle shaken that, if 
they wanted to borrow more money to-morrow, they 
would find plenty of idiots to lend it them. 

"Gentlemen, 1 will not trouble you with the 
articles of my belief. What I have said must suf- 
ficiently convince you of my deep admiration for 
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imperial institutioas. Should, however, more proofs 
be Deeded, I have only to add that I am indebted 
to the Empire for having, on fifteen different occa- 
sions since the year 185 1, been lodged and boarded 
at the Slate expense in the model gaol of this city; 
that six years of hospitality have thus been afforded 
me by instalments; and that, humbly conscious of 
never having done anything but speak the truth, I 
am still wondering to this day what can have pro- 
cured me the honour of these frequent and flattering 
attentions. 

"I am. Gentlemen, 

"Your obedient servant, 

"Martin Boulet, 
"Editor of the Banniirt de Choufleury." 

"You will never dare to issue such an address as 
that?" we all cried out in chorus. 

Our editor made no answer, but rose and touched 
the bell. One of the printer's devils appeared. 

"Take that," said Martin Boulet, "and let the 
compositors set to work on it as soon as possible. 
I want 50,000 copies of it under form of circulars 
by this time to-morrow, and 5000 copies under form 
of placards, with red letters, this very evening." 

This said, he turned to us calmly, and drawing 
a cigar from the depths of his pockets, remarked 
preparatory to lighting it — 
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"I say, ray friends, I think we are going to see 
some hot work; and I shouldn't wonder if, before 
long, I was under lock and key again. However, 
you know my maxim, ckacun pour sot. I mean to 
plead my own cause every day in the first column 
of the Banner; and you fellows will have the rest of 
the paper to yourselves as before. None of you 
need support me. Fight for your own men as much 
as you please. Write against me, even, if you 
like." 

He struck a match. 

"I am off to the Prefecture," he added, opening 
the door. "I am going to apprise M. Cornichon of 
my intention. It wouldn't surprise me much if I took 
away his appetite." 

And without a word more he departed. 

We remained staring stupidly at each other for 
a whole minute without opening our months. At 
last it was Jules Tartine, as before, found something 
to say. 

"Good joke," he exclaimed. 

"Excellent," dryly echoed Claude Toquet, who 
did the police news; "but, either I'm much mistaken, 
or Martin Boulet will have two years of imprison- 
ment, and a ten thousand francs' fine, if he gets 
himself prosecuted again. I heard what old Dindon, 
the judge, said to him the last time, when he gave 
him twelve months for his article on NapoUon le 
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Petit, 'You're driving on the straight road to Cayenne, 
M. Boulet. I advise you to take care.' " 

"Bah! that's his own look-out," cried Jacques 
M&ingue, who wrote the feuiUeton. "Martin Boulet 
knows what he's doing. I vote we support him." 

"Of course," exclidmed Tartine. 

"We have no choice," said Toquet! "but, in for 
a penny, in for a pound. Hand me the pen, Henri, 
and let us brew a leader between us for Martin 
Boulet." 

"Make it hot," cried Meringue, 

"And strong," shouted Tartine. 

As for myself, I looked disconsolately for a 
moment at my article on Romain-Gigot and Marcus 
Curtius, and then tore it stoically in twain. 

"Hurrah for Martin Boulet," 1 exclaimed, "et 
Vive la R^publique!" 

II. 
According to the Constitution of 1852, to which 
I have already alluded, there was one deputy per 
circumscTipiion ; and each circumscripltoa was sup- 
posed to number not less than 35,000, and not more 
than 52,500, voters. As, however, none were counted 
as voters but those who were registered, and as a 
great many people were too careless to go through 
the registering formalities, it geoerally happened that 
a member of the Corps Legislatif represented from 
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50,000 to 60,000 adult males; that is, women and 
children included, a population of perhaps 150,000 
or 200,000 souls. This was the case with our cir- 
cumscription, which comprised no less than 232 
communes {municipalities), and boasted 49,000 duly 
registered electors. 

It is easy to understand that, in constituencies of 
this sort, a personal canvass from door to door, as 
the fashion is in England, must be out of the 
question. 

The third circumscription of the Departement 
du Bouillon was composed of the most heterogeneous 
elements. Choufleury, its chief town, was a manu- 
facturing city with a population of 60,000 inhabitants. 
But It was also an archbishopric, and the radical 
tendencies that usually pervade manufacturing centres 
were, therefore, kept pretty firmly in check by the 
influence of the clergy. It is impossible that there 
should exist a cathedral, a dean and chapter, a 
vigorous-minded prelate and a college of Jesuits in 
any town without this army of holy men exercising 
an influence on the things around them. The Arch- 
bishop of Choufleury happened to be one of the 
lights of the Romish Church. It was impossible to 
find a seat in the cathedral on the Sundays when he 
preached; and he was known to be one of those in- 
tractable priests who have a will of their own, and 
the courage to use it At the former election he 
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had supported the Government candidate, M. de 
Foie-Gras. The fact is, he was then angling judi- 
ciously for a cardinal's hat, a distinction which 
entails a seat in the Senate. The cardinal's hat had 
been obtained, and now, his Eminence having no- 
thing more to expect in the way of earthly dignities, 
was just the sort of man to turn round upon the 
Government and say, with his unctuous smile: "My 
conscience forbids me to uphold any but a true 
friend of the Church." The true friend of the Church 
being, of course, in this case, the Count de la Sauce- 
Hquante, who was of high lineage and held Ultra- 
montane views. The Imperial Government was always 
undergoing misadventures of this sort. It set eyes 
upon an eloquent cure who seemed devoured with 
Bonapartist zeal. It promoted him to a bishopric, 
decorated him with the Legion of Honour, persuaded 
the Pope to make him a cardinal; and then, lo, and 
behold! when all this had been done, the fine, 
white sheep turned out to be a black one; the 
ardent Bonapartist became a Legitimist, a partisan 
of the vieille nobUsse, a fervent servant of the Court 
of Rome! 

With regard to the manufacturing population, 
there were three great houses, employing from 1500 
to 2000 hands each. In a general way the masters 
might count upon the support of their workmen. 
Not that the workmen were particularly attached to 
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their employers, but that the latter exercised a very 
sharp supervision on the voting-day, and took care 
to supply their workmen at the doors of voting-places 
with tickets of the right complexion and to see that 
they held no others in their hands. 

At the last election of M. de Foie-Gros the manu- 
facturers had, like our eminent archbishop, Cardinal 
Finemouche, supported the official candidate. At 
that time they were particularly anxious about a 
new line of rail which the Government had pro- 
mised to lay down at Choufleuiy; and the Minister 
of the Interior had hinted that the only way of 
obtaining the aforesaid line would be to return M. 
de Foie-Gras. This had been quite sufficient But 
now the new line had been laid, and as the manu- 
facturers were in no particular need of anything for 
the moment, it was just possible that they, too, might 
discover they had consciences, and vote which way 
they pleased. 

The tradesmen of Choufleury numbered all kinds 
of opinions in their ranks; but the large majority of 
them would probably lean towards M. Romain-Gigot, 
who was a fellow- townsman of theirs, bred and bom 
at Choufleury, and a staunch advocate of the thoughts 
and interests of the bourgeoisie, or middle class, 

I come now to the rustic population^the bump- 
kin hordes around Choufleury^ who, out of the 49,000 
voters of the circumscription, formed a. preponderat- 
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ing mass of about 30,000. These worthy people 
were coated with a. fine, solid crust of ignorance a 
good iach thick. Under this cnist there were two 
deep layers of pigheadedness and stupidi^; and if 
one dug a little further, one came upon a few suc- 
cessive strata of bigotry, superstition, and naive 
greediness. It was a pleasure to see them vote. 
The cur/ of their parish would go round the village, 
in company with the mayor, and distribute the 
official bulletins. 

"You know what to do with this, my man?" 
would say the representatives of Church and State 
together. 

"No," would answer the bumpkin. 

"Well, then, you are to come to the matrie in 
ten days from this, and give it back to us." 

"Is that all, sir?" 

"Yes, that's all, my man. Only you must be 
mindful what you are about," would add the cur/, 
Sternly. "Some heretics are prowling about the 
ne^hbourhood , trying to win souls to the devil. 
Some of them may come to you, and offer you a 
blue or a yellow paper of this kind. Be careful to 
bum it at once; for if you kept it so much as an 
hour, it would cost you a hundred years of hell. You 
don't much want to go to hell, do you?" 

"God forbid! Monsieur le Cur^." 

"Nor to the guillotine?" would insiuuate the 
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mayor; "for those same heretics who are coming this 
way, maybe to-morrow, or the next day, are Red 
Republicans, who drink nothing but blood. What 
they want to do is to set up a guillotine in every 
village, in order to cut off the heads of the peasants, 
and then to take their property," 

"They'd better not show themselves here, then," 
would bellow the unhappy bumpkin, turning pale; 
"for, by our Holy Lady, I'll rip them !open with my 
pitchfork!" . . . 

No more magic than this was needed when the 
Government and the clergy were of one mind about 
a candidate. This had always been the case hitherto. 
But it was difficult to foresee what would happen if 
the Archbishop of Choufleury were to patronise the 
Count de la Sauce-Piquante in opposition to M. de 
Foie-Gras junior, the official nominee. The priests 
and the mayors would then be at loggerheads in 
each one of the 232 communes, for in the same way 
as a French mayor owes his post to the prefect, and 
may be dismissed from it without warning, so also 
a French cur^ {i.e. vicar) owes his cure to the 
diocesan, and may be sent to the rightabout at a 
simple nod from the latter. It is needless to remark 
that in case of electoral disobedience, the nod would 
be given. 

This brief sketch of our position will serve to 
show the state of complete uncertainty in which we 
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all stood on the day when Martin Boulet put himself 
forward as candidate. The issue of things depended 
mainly on Cardinal Finemouchc. If this holy man 
consented to support the Government, M. de Foie- 
Gras would unquestionably be returned by an over- 
powering majority; the 30,000 rustics led 00 by the 
mayors and priests would vote for him without 
flinching. If, however, the conscientious prelate 
chose to bestow his favour upon the noble Count 
de la Sauce-Piquante, the question would remain an 
open one. The suffrages would be about equally 
split into three batches, — one vodng with the mayors, 
the other with the clergy, and the third with the 
tradespeople. Martin Boulet might possibly pick up 
a few crumbs from these three cakes. But as .to 
being elected, the thing was so completely beyond 
the range of probability that had we French been a 
betting people, I for my part would have cheerfully 
laid 500 to one against him. 

Happily for me we French are not a betting 
people. 



It was on Monday afternoon that Martin Boulet 
paid his visit to the Prefect, Comichon. On the 
Tuesday those who had occasion to see this esalted 
functionary remarked that there was a look of care 
upon his brow. M. Comichon was a man of "order." 
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Having been aa ardent republican in his youth, he 
had of course turned the most despotic of prefects 
in his riper years. He looked upon the sceptic, 
MarUn Boulet, as a most dangerous, ill-conditioned 
traitor, and he really regretted— the honest man — 
that there was no article of the Code Napoleon 
wbicS would have allowed the Government to hang 
him without the superfluous formahties of jud^ent 
There was something of a personal feeling, too, in 
this bitter hatred; for Martin Boulet was one of the 
most clever writers in the French press, and of all 
the men upon whom he most loved to exercise his 
caustic wit, M, le-Prifet Comichon was the first. 
The Banner was a daily pa[>er, but one day out of 
the seven had been especially set aside for squibs 
against the Prefect As sure as each Wednesday 
came round, M. Comichon might read a leader 
about himself in the first two columns of our journal, 
and the signature of the leader was invariably that 
of Martin Boulet There was something diabolical 
in this choice of Wednesday. Had any other day 
been selected for these pitiless attacks, M. Comichon 
might not have cared so much, but Wednesday was 
market-day. All the farmers of the neighbourhood 
came into the town on Wednesdays, and most of 
them would buy a newspaper to serve them for their 
week's reading. Now, there were three newspapers 
to choose from — ours, the Mitre, which was the 
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clerical organ, and the Imperial, the prefect's own 
journal. Of course all manner of hindrances were 
thrown in the way of the Banner to impede its 
sale. The Prefect making use of the discretionary 
powers conferred upon him by the laws of 1852, on 
the press, used to prohibit the newsboys from selling 
the Banner in the public streets. Those who wanted 
the paper were obliged to come to the office for it, 
or to go to one of the live booksellers' shops in the 
town of Choufieury. This was inconvenient. The 
office was some way off from the market-place, and 
two out of the five booksellers refused to take our 
paper for fear of lo^ng the Prefect's patronage. 
Nevertheless, ours was somehow the journal which 
always sold best. On ordinary occasions it cost 
twenty centimes (zd^, but on market-days the price 
was lowered to a penny. In addition to this, the 
Wednesday's number contained a careful summary 
of the week's news, two letters from humorous cor- 
respondents at Paris and Marseilles, and quotations 
as to the prices of wheat, barley, and beet-root upon 
all the markets of Europe. It was an understood 
thing that we writers on the staff were to take 
particular pains about our Wednesday articles; all our 
choicest anecdotes were laid by for that day, and if 
there was a good tit-bit of scandal among the local 
news it was sure to come out on that lucky market 
morning. The prefectural gazette did all it could 
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to keep pace with us; but it was no go. As for the 
Mitre, it was a very quiet sort of journal; it kept its 
price invariably at threepence, appeared but once a 
week, and made no attempt to compete with us. 
On market-day we usually so!d five thousand copies 
of the Banner, and the ftefect used to blaspheme. 

One will understand, therefore, the intense dis- 
gust which was felt by M. Comichon when Martin 
Boulet's visit was announced him. Thinking at first 
that the editor of the Banner had been subject to 
some poli<% annoyance and was come to complain 
of it, he made up his features into a sardonic grin, 
and prepared with as much bitterness as possible 
to send his enemy about his business. The first 
words of Martin Boulet fell upon him like a bucket 
of iced water: — 

"I shall not detain you long. Monsieur le PrtfeL 
I'm only come to tell you that I'm going to stand 
for Choufieury. Pray be gopd enough to mention 
the fact to those whom it may concern. Good 



He was about to retreat without awaiting an an- 
swer when M. Comichon, who had bounded to his 
feet and turned very red, stopped him by a wave of 
the hand. 

"Is this a hoax?" he hissed. 

Martin Boulet looked at him as though as- 
tonished. 
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"You are the last person I should ever think of 
joking with," he said, laughing, 

"Because if it be not a hoax," continued the 
Prefect, working himself into a slate of fury, "it is 
an act of frivolous and vexatious mischief. Vou know 
as well as I that your chances of being elected are 
absolutely null, and your only object in coming 
forward must be a desire to create disorder. I 
look upon this as a personal insult towards my- 
self." 

"You are perfectly at liberty to do so," replied 
the editor drily. 

"And I shall act in consequence," went on the 
Prefect in a menacing tone. 

"I quite counted upon that," rejoined Martin 
Boulet coolly, 

"You will see, sir, what it costs to beard the 
Government," burst out M. Comichon, growing redder 
and redder. "You have been locked up at least ten 
times " 

"Fifteen times," said Martin Boulet modestly, 

"At least fifteen times, sir, but you have not 
done yet with fines and imprisonment. I will make 
you bitterly rue the day when you thought yourself 
a match for me. Monsieur Martin Boulet, I will 
show you what a Prefect can do." 

"And I, Monsieur le Pr^fet," answered Martin 
Boulet with exquisite politeness — "I will show you 
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what a man who is no Prefect can do. You declare 
war against me?" 

"You will see, sir — you will see." 

"Very well, I accept the challenge. You, with 
your twenty dozen of mayors, your brigade of police 
and your absolute authority — I, with my simple quill 
pen — each of us will do our best; and three weeks 
hence we shall see who is the winner." 

Martin Boulet made a most courteous bow and 
withdrew. That night he remained sitting up writ- 
ing, until four o'clock in the morning. When we 
saw him at mid-day he was correcting with great 
care the proofs of an enormously long article, which 
was evidently intended to take up a whole page of 
the paper. Before sending it to print he handed it 
us to read. We remained stupefied upon finding 
that it was a eulc^ in six columns on Cardinal 
Finemouche! 

"Read on, read on," cried our editor, silencing 
our exclamations: "yon will see what I am driv- 
ing at" 

We read on and we did see. Martin Boulet had 
headed his article: "An Earnest Appeal to True 
Catholics." He began by adverting to the coming 
election, the which, said he, would be one of the 
most important ever witnessed. Whatever certain 
people might say, the contest must undoubtedly be 
looked upon as one between Religion and Iircligicai, 
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between Faith and Scepticism, between Catholidsm 
and Voltairianism. The Government had put forward 
as its candidate a young man with a godless soul, 
(Here followed a smart summary of the life of M, 
de Foie-Gras junior, the gay sportsman of the 
Paris Jockey Club, the idolised favourite of the 
betting-ring, the green-room, and the gambling- 
table, "who had probably not so much as set foot 
within a church for the last ten years,") Was 
this the sort of candidate to bring forward in an 
archbishopric? Must not our eminent prelate feel 
grievously shocked at such a want of regard on the 
part of the Ministry, and could he honestly reconcile 
it with his conscience to give his holy support to a 
young man who would so il! represent the Catholic 
spirit of this evangelical diocese? {Here an eloquent 
account of the good done by the worthy Archbishop 
since he had held the see, and a touching history of 
his life, in which Jean Joseph Ftnemouche was com- 
pared to St John, his patron saint, to Thomas 
Aquinas, to St. Augustine, to F^^ion, to Bossuet, 
etc. etc etc.) We might be divided upon the sub- 
ject of politics, went on the wily journalist, but there 
could be but one opinion in this diocese on the sub- 
ject of religion. If there had ever lived a sceptic in 
Choufleury, that man must have been converted 
from the very morning when Archbishop Finemouche 
preached bis first sennon in the cathedral. It was 
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impossible to hear the saintly prelate and not feel 
touched to the soul. Cardinal Finemouche was one 
of the pillars of Catholicism, one of the beacon-stars 
of the faithful, the John Chrysostom of the nineteenth 
century; and it was clearly his duty towards the 
Church he so well served to choose from amidst his 
flock a man of virtuous living to represent the third 
circumscription in the Legislative Chamber. 

Martin Boulet wound up by declaring that he 
personally had put himself forward as candidate, but 
that his doing so must only be construed as a protest 
against the candidature of M. de Foie-Gras; that he 
had, in honest truth, not the slightest wish or ambi- 
tion to become a deputy; and that he should with- 
' draw at once in favour of any Catholic-Liberal (the 
Count de la Sauce-Fiquante, M. Romain-Gigot, or M. 
Baudet, for instance) whom it might please the Arch- 
bishop to support. 

Except OD Wednesdays, whoi it appeared at 
1 1 A.M., the Banner was usually published at five in 
the a^moon. At four o'clock on the day following 
Martin Boulet's visit to the Prefect, a commissaire 
of police and four gendarmes walked into the office 
to seize the paper. Martin Boulet received them 
smilingly, offered a seat to the commissaire, and put > 
that day's Banner into his hand, with the meek re- 
quest to know what there could possibly be in the 
paper to merit a seizure. The commissaire could 
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scarcely believe his eyes. He had made so sure 
that there would be some outrageous leader in favour 
of Martin Boulet's candidature, that he had not 
thought it worth the while to wait until the paper 
was offered for sale. He had received his orders 
from the Prefect, and had come straightway to the 
office. The "Appeal to True Catholics" staggered 
him; he turned stupidly over the pages of the journal, 
but could not find a single line with which to find 
fault Martin Boulet had suppressed everything we 
had written about himself. The paper was entirely 
made up of laudatory articles about the clergy, the 
Count de la Sauce-Piquante, M. Romain-Gigot, and 
a certain M. Baudet, of whom more anon. 

The commissaire of police made a fearful grimace. 
It was not the Prefect's game to offend the Arch- 
bishop or the Legitimist Count The former was 
too powerful, and the latter was one of those ancient 
noblemen whom the court desired to conciliate. He 
felt he had put his foot into a trap. However, it 
was impossible to retreat He would become the 
laughing-stock of the whole town if, after coming to 
gather wool, he went away shorn. A Frenchman 
dreads ridicule more than anything. 

"Seize the paper!" said the commissaire in a 
hoarse tone to his gendarmes. 

The soldiers obeyed, took up the papers, still 
damp from the press, by armfuls, carted them 
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solemnly into a wheel-barrow, and stalked off with, 
them to the police-station. Martin Boulet gratified 
himself with a hornpipe, and fifl]' minutes afterwards 
a new edition of the Banner was flooding the town. 
Its four pages were blank, with the exception of the 
following lines that appeared in large type on the 
frontispiece: — 

"At four o'clock this afternoon the Banner was 
seized by the police, according to the special orders 
of Monaeur Comichon. The cause of this arbitrary 
act is a leader in which, speaking out of the fullness 
of our admiration, we had alluded to the well-known 
virtues of our beloved Archbishop, and the just in- 
fluence which those virtues have earned for him 
throughout the length and breadth of this diocese. 
We were perfectly well aware of the indiiference — 
we might almost say the aversion — which is felt by 
our Prefect for alt matters regarding religion. In 
1848, at the time when he was yet a republican, he 
made no secret of his Voltairian proclivities. But 
we should never have thought that he would so far 
have forgotten what is due to the dignity of his of- 
fice as to have put his public authority at the service 
of his private antipathies. We speak more in sorrow 
than in anger. We regret to see a man of such real 
merit as M. Comichon so completely led away by 
his anti-Catholic propensities. And we especially de- 
plore that in the present instance his passion should 
3* 
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uot have allowed him to reflect that, whilst aiming 
only at the Church, he was in reality insulting our 
venerable prelate, and so incurring the grave censure 
of all who call themselves believers." 

This shot fired, Martin Boulet slipped on his 
dress-clothes, put on a white cravat and white gloves, 
and bolted off to the archbishopric with a printed 
copy of the interdicted leader in his pocket What 
passed betwixt him and the Cardinal he never told 
us; but this is certain, that his Eminence, who had 
only wanted a pretext for supporting the noble Count 
de la Sauce, caught adroitly at that offered him by 
our editor. The Prefect could not deny that the 
Banner had been seized; and it would have been 
idle to pretend that it had been seized by a mistake. 
The Cardinal had a right to consider himself in- 
sulted. He thanked Martin Boulet in his dulcet 
voice for "having manfully braved persecution on 
account of the Church;" he gave him his episcopal 
blessing, and asked him to dinner. The next day 
the Mitre contained a paragraph which threw the 
whole of Choufleury into a state of commotion. The 
clerical organ declared in categorical tenns that all 
true Catholics must vote against M. de Foie-Gras. 

This was "first blood" to Martin Boulet. 
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The Prefect was not quite a fool, only three parts 
of one, as Jules Tartine used to say. When he heard 
of the blunder committed by the commissaire of 
police, his first impulse was to go and explain every- 
thing to the Cardinal, in hopes that much humility 
might propitiate that personage. But when he saw 
the article in the Mitre, he perceived that it was 
too late. The promptness of the Archbishop's action 
in setting his face against the official candidate, 
without allowing the authorities any time for ex- 
planation, was a sufficient proof that the prelate had 
long been meditating a desertion. M. Comichon ac- 
cordingly resolved to waste no time in useless diplo- 
macy, but to follow up the commissaire's lead, and 
combat the clerical party with energy. He wrote 
that day to the Minister of the Interior to explain 
what had happened. He admitted that the election 
must now be a troublesome one, but he bade his 
Excellency be of good cheer, as victory would cer- 
tainly rest with the government in the end. 

As M. Comichon despatched this epistle he had 
quite sense enough to reflect that if he now allowed 
himself to be beaten it would be all up with him. 
A French prefect who loses an election, under cir- 
s such as this, can always wager with con- 
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fidence that within three months of his failure he 
will be recalled. 

M, le Pr^fet Cornichon entered the lists like a 
gladiator of old, prepared to win or die. 

The tirst thing he did was to send for M. de 
Brillard, the Procureur Imperial (('. e., Public Pro- 
secutor), and give him orders to institute proceed- 
ings against Martin Boulet for his article, "An Ap- 
peal to True Catholics." In point of fact, he would 
have preferred waiting until some sharper leader had 
been written, but he had no option in the matter. 
When a paper has been seized, the authorities are 
bound to justify the course by a public trial, 

A public prosecutor is not paid to have an opi- 
nion of his own: he is paid to do as the Govern- 
ment orders him. M. de Brillard read the article, 
bowed to M. Cornichon, and went home to make 
out a summons against the editor of the Banner for 
"inciting the citizens to hatred and contempt of the 
authorities." This is the set phrase in press prose- 
cutions. It is one of those good indictments of 
elastic capacity which may be made to net any kind 
of offence under the sun. When a journalist is in- 
dicted for exciting to hatred and contempt of the 
Government, let him go straightway and bet ten 
thousand to one on his conviction: there will be no 
chance of losing. 

Martin Boulet's trial took place four days after- 
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ward. M. Dindon, the judge, had received a wink 
from M. Cornichon the night before, and the ex- 
cellent magistrate was at no loss to understand what 
that wink meant. After a summing up of such in- 
dignant vigour that an impartial spectator might 
have wondered whether M. Dindon were not the 
counsel for the prosecution, instead of the arbiter 
between plaintiff and defendant, Martin Boulet heard 
himself condemned to three months' imprisonment 
and a fine of ten thousand francs. On the night of 
the trial, M. Cornichon, meeting M. Dindon at a 
partjr, remarked with wonder that he, M. Dindon, 
was not yet decorated. 

"Dear me," he exclaimed, "I thought that you 
had the cross of honour a long while since : it must 
be an omission on the part of the Government; but 
rest easy, judicial integrity like yours deserves reward, 
and you may rely on me to procure it you." M. 
Dindon blushed with pleasure. Mens conscia recti! 

In France a journalist prosecuted for a political 
offence is not sent to prison immediately after sen- 
tence; he is allowed to choose his own time for 
undergoing his penalty, and sometimes waits several 
months before surrendering himself prisoner. The 
French authorities show a certain tact in this respect; 
so long as a political offender undergoes his sentence 
they care very little how, when, or where he does 
so. Martin Boulet, therefore, walked freely away from 
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the court, after hearing his condemnation. "This has 
answered my purpose better than anything," he said, 
laughing; "imprisonment for a religious leader will 
make a martyr of me; you will see that before this 
day week all the Catholics of the town will have left 
their cards upon me." 

Of course, the Banner made an immense fuss 
about its editor's trial. Five thousand copies were 
distributed gratis in the hamlets and parishes around 
Choufleury, and as many copies sold in the town 
itself. As Martin Boulet had predicted, all the 
clergy and about three hundred of the most fervent 
worshippers of the Church paid him visits of con- 
dolence. The Archbishop gave a special dinner in 
his honour, and introduced him to the Count de la 
Sauce-Piquante, to whom he respectfully promised 
his support Two ultra-radical papers of Paris, how- 
ever, astounded to hear that the republican Martin 
Boulet was so demeaning himself, asked what could 
be the reason of it; but our editor despatched a 
member of his staff to Paris to let the Opposition 
editors into the secret of his game, and the Liberal 
journals then joined con amore in the crafty plan 
which he was privately devising. 

"It is time now to fire my second shot," said 
Martin Boulet, on the afternoon following the Cardi- 
nal's dinner; "and this time M Comichon's outworks 
will be the worse for the battering. One of you 
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fellows must write me a choice leader in favour of 
M. Baudet" 

Who was M. Baudet? I have already alluded to 
him cursorily, but without entering into particulars. 
M. Baudet was the wealthiest manufacturer in 
Choufleury. His own firm, "Baudet and Son," em- 
ployed fifteen hundred workmen; but the house of 
"Machin, Chose, and Company" having suddenly 
failed, M. Baudet had added their establishment to 
his, so that, counting the two houses together, he 
had no less than three thousand two hundred 
"hands" in his pay. To a man of some brains this 
proud position might have inspired ambitious ideas, 
but M. Baudet was not made of aspiring stuff. The 
mission of some men on earth is to soar, that of 
others to waddle: M. Baudet was of the latter class. 
His mind was like one of the looms in his manu- 
factory: it worked only in uniform movements and 
fabricated only a certain kind of thoughts. Just as 
no one would ask a cotton-loom to spin silk, so no 
one would have asked M. Baudet to indulge in any 
ideas but those that concerned his manufactory and 
the administration thereof. M. Baudet rose at stated 
hours, took his meals at settled times, did alt he 
had to do at fixed moments, and was altogether as 
fair an instance as might be found of the state of 
mechanism to which a living being can be reduced 
by a constant intercourse with machinery. And yet 
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it was this breathing combination of wheels, spindles, 
and bobbins, out of which Martin Boulet had con- 
ceived the idea of making a parliamentary can- 
didate! 

As may be concluded from his manner of going 
to work, Martin Boulet had really very little thought 
of becoming himself a deputy. In common with a 
great many Frenchmen of the same extreme views 
as himself, all he looked to in an election was the 
success of the Opposition candidate, whoever that 
candidate might be. If he were a republican, so 
much the better; if not, an Orleanist would do as a 
substitute; and if an Orleanist were not forthcoming, 
why a Legitimist might be accepted in his place. 
The great point was to beat the Imperial Govern- 
ment Martin Boulet hated the Government, and 
he had taken it into his head, this time, that the 
official candidate should not be returned, if he and 
his cunning could help it. You do not know in 
England what an "official candidate" is, and cannot 
therefore understand the immense price that the 
Government sets on his return. He is a man whom 
the Minister of the Interior picks up one morning — 
it does not particularly matter where — and to whom 
he says in discreet terms: "Monsieur, we have in 
such and such a department a fine stupid lot of 
bumpkins, as ben^hted a collection as you could 
ever hope to meet with from one end of the empire 
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to the Other. Well, relying upon the hopeless 
stupidity of these dolts and their blind subservience 
to their rulers, we gave them right of suffrage in 
1851, so that, funny as it may seem to you, they 
have a vote apiece and a deputy between fitly 
thousand of them. After looking about me for a 
man well suited to represent this mass of concrete 
ignorance in the Corps L^gislatif, I have made up 
my mind that there is no person more fit for the 
work than yourself. You will take the train, there- 
fore, and go down to the constituency. The Prefect 
will take you in hand, march you about from village 
to village, and pay your costs of advertising, bill- 
sticking, and occult bribery out of the tax-payer's 
money. The thing will not cost you a penny. You 
will be elected, you will come to Paris each winter 
to legislate, and you will receive the salary of twelve 
thousand five hundred francs a year which the nation 
awards to its deputies. AH we ask you in return is 
to vote as we tell you; for, as you quite understand 
that you will owe your election entirely to us, you 
must consider yourself as holding a government 
appointment neither more nor less." 

In nine cases out of ten the official candidate 
comes out of the contest with flying colours. At 
the general election of 1857 the Opposition carried 
five seats only out of two hundred and seventy-five; 
in 1863 they were a little more successful, that is. 
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they counted twenty-three victories to two hundred 
and sixty defeats. The pressure exercised by the 

Prefects is too strong to be resisted anywhere but 
in large cities, and it was a fantastic idea on the 
part of Martin Boulet to have ever thought of waging 
war with the Government in such a circumscription 
as that of Choufleury, where the bumpkin element 
predominated. 

But this was his scheme: In the first place to 
set the Prefect and Archbishop at variance, in order 
to deprive the official candidate of the support of 
the clergy; in the second, to put his own name for- 
ward, in order that the extreme radicals, who might 
have abstained from voting rather than give their 
suffrages to such men as the Count or M. Gigot, 
might come to the ballot-boxes and swell the number 
of opposers; in the third, to get M. Baudet to stand, 
so that the votes of the manufacturing inteiest might 
be lost to the government; and, in the fourth, to 
bring about a coalition of the four independent 
candidates, that is, to bind them by this agreement 
—that if the election were not decided by a first 
ballot, all the Opposition votes should be made over 
to the one out of the four among them who should 
have been most successful on the first day. 

To understand this last clause, it must be recol- 
lected that, in France, no candidate can be returned 
unless he have obtained a dear majority of the 
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whole number of votes actually polled. For instance, 
if there be thirty thousand and ten voters in a con- 
stituency, it needs fifteen thousand and six suffrages 
to validate his election. If, therefore, there be five 
candidates, one for the Government and four against 
it, and the Government candidate obtain more votes 
than any of his rivals, without, however, attaining to 
the fifteen thousand and six needed, the ballot must 
be begun again. It is usual, however, for the in- 
dependents to form an alliance beforehand, and the 
Government candidate is generally left to compete 
alone on the second day with the one amongst his 
adversaries who obtained most suf&agcs on the first 
ballot The retiring candidates, of course, take the 
precaution of begging their supporters to vote for the 
man in whose favour they have withdrawn. 

Now, if Martin Boulet could prevail upon M. 
Baudet to stand, the fate of M, de Foie-Gras would 
be pretty nearly certain; for, with the clerical, the 
commercial, the manufacturing, and the radical in- 
terests against him, he would have positively none 
but such peasants as the mayors could intimidate to 
rely on. The difficulty was, however, to persuade M. 
Baudet Martin Boulet called upon the Archbishop 
to talk the matter over with him. The Archbishop 
had naturally as much interest as anyone to see the 
manufacturer stand, for, upon the coalition system, 
if his own candidate, M. de la Sauce-Piquante, could 
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only beat his three brother independents in the first 
ballot, he would have all their votes on his side for 
the second. The name of M. Baudet represented 
six thousand suffrages at least to be gathered in the 
different manufactures. The Cardinal reflected that, 
tagged on to the eight or nine thousand which he 
anticipated obtaining of his own influence for the 
Count, these votes would carry the clerical man 
through like a cannon-ball. 

"Yes, monsieur," he said, stroking his well-mown 
chin, it would be highly desirable that M. Baudet 
. should stand." 

"I think your Eminence might effect this," re- 
marked the journalist respectfully. 

The Cardinal thought so too; but he kept silent 
to hear what Martin Boulet had to say. 

"M. Baudet has a wife," ventured the editor, 
after a discreet cough, 

"Who is very regular in her attendance at the 
cathedral," interpolated the prelate, with unmoved 
seriousness. 

"Precisely, Monse^eur; and if your Emi- 
nence " 

Cardinal Finemouche, who knew all the wiles of 
diplomacy, interrupted Martin Boulet by an amiable 
smile. The latter understood thai his Eminence ac- 
cepted the rSU that was submitted to him; but that 
he wished to keep up appearances by s 
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ignore the little plot He rose, therefore, to take his 
leave. The Archbishop held out his white hand, 
and, looking archly at the astute republican, 

"M. Boulet," he said, "I wish you would give me 
an opportunity of supporting y-ou in an election. A 
journalist of your talent would be a great gain to the 
Church party." 

"What must I do, Monseigneur?" 

"Why, be as good a Catholic when the present 
election is over as you are pretending to be now," 

"If there were more bishops like your Eminence 
there would be fewer sceptics like myself," replied 
Martin Boulet, gallantiy; "but you must own, Mon- 
seigneur, that you are often indebted to us infidels 
for a very great pleasure," 

"Which pleasure?" 

"Why that of converting us, my lord; and if I 
may judge from the danger I feel myself to be run- 
ning in your Eminence's presence, that pleasure must 
be no new sensation to you. But I must make my 
bow, Monseigneur, or else I shall be deserting tny 
caipp, and then what would my patron, St Voltaire, 
say?" 

The Cardinal and the journalist both laughed, 
and parted the best friends possible. A police spy, 
who had been placed near the archbishopric to re- 
port to M. Comichon the names of all who went in 
and all who came out, set down on his notes that 
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M. Martin Boulet issued from the Cardinal's "with 
a joyful face." While the Prefect was pondering 
over this bit of news, and wondering what infernal 
bit of mischief the editor could have been brewing 
now, a second message arrived, to the effect that, at 
four o'clock, his Eminence's carriage had earned off 
the Cardinal and his chaplain to the suburban dis- 
trict where most of the great manufacturers had 
their private villas. M. Comicbon, who had not yet 
begun his canvass among the manufacturers, turned 
pale; but when the third message announced that 
Monsei^eur Finemouche bad gone to the house of 
M. Baudet, and had remained there three hours, the 
Prefect gave vent to a horrible oath, rang furiously 
at his bell, and ordered his brougham. 

"Drive to M, Baudet's," he shouted to his foot- 
man, throwing himself wildly into the carriage. "Be 
quick; don't lose a minute." 

The horses started off, and rattled at a racing 
pace through the town, M. Comichon turning rest- 
lessly upon his seat, and swearing peevishly when- 
ever his steeds seemed to lag. All at once, hpw- 
ever, the wheels came to a standstill. An immense 
buzzing crowd was sweeping round the brougham, 
and completely choking up the thoroughfare. It 
was in Casserole Street, where the office of the 
Banner was. The Prefect let down one of the 
glasses, and put his head through the window; but 
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he had no sooner done so than he fell back again 
speechless and despairing. The newspaper-office 
was glaringly illuminated from roof to basement, and 
upon an immense sheet, that hmig from the windows 
of the sixth floor to those of the second, was painted 
in flaming letters a foot high, " Tht ruw Liberal 
Candidate for Ckouflettry is M. Baudet;" and a little 
lower, "Vote for one of the four Liberal and 
Independent Candidates: — 

La Sauce-Piquanie, 

ROMAIN-GlGOT, 

Anon Baudet, 

OR 

Martin B o u l e t." 

The crowd was cheering! 

"Drive back home," said M. Comichon, mourn- 
fully. "That cursed scribbler has stolen a. march 
upon me. He has wrought more in these ten days, 
and of himself alone, than all the rest of the town 
put together. I'm done for now, unless something 
new turns up, but I vow he shall find his victory 
dearly bought" 

So spake M, Comichon; but Martin Boulet, who 
was standing at his window fomenting the excite- 
ment of the mob, had noticed the Prefect's carriage, 
and was grinning diabolically. "Vive M. Comichon!" 

, /^tne* Ae/*™ m SnglaA Ckaik. I. 4 
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he cried, waving his hat; and the crowd, ever ready 
to yelp at its oppressors, when it can do so with 
impunity, first looked to see that there were no 
gendarmes coming, and then howled hideously to 
vent its spleen. 

Ignobile vulgus! .... 



But ten days remained before the time of elec- 
tion. Martin Boulet had not yet issued his address, 
although the printed copies of it had been lying at 
his office for more than a week. The Banner also 
spoke very little about its editor's candidature, but 
a great deal about those of the three other gentle- 
men, who were leaving not a stone unturned to 
make the contest a hot one. As the French law 
does not allow public meetings for political pur- 
poses, there could be no tumultuous gatherings such 
as Englishmen are used to; but the independents 
did their best to slip through the meshes of the law 
by giving a series of colossal dinners, to which two 
or three hundred people were invited at a time, and 
at which mildly seditious speeches were made at 
dessert The Prefect, who did not wish to put forth 
all his power without having first tried persuasive 
means, paid a visit to each of the four candidates 
separately, and made heroic attempts to win them 
over to him. To H. de la Sauce-Piquante he pro- 
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mised a post of minister plenipotentiary, if he would 
only withdraw from the contestt he was specially 
empowered by the Ministry to make the offer, he 
added; and in this he spoke the truth, for the 
Government neglects no means of inducement on 
such occasions. To M. Remain- Gigot he represented 
that the Emperor desired nothing better than to 
make a senator or a prefect of him again if he 
would only rally to the Imperial dynasty. To 
M. Baudet he held up the certain promise of the 
Legion of Honour, and an appointment as mayor 
of Choufleury, if only the manufacturing "hands" 
would support M. de Foie-Gras. And, finally, to 
Martin Boulet, the Republican, M. Comichon de- 
dared that if the Banner and its editor would only 
remain neutral in the coming struggle the three 
months of prison and the ten thousand francs fine 
incurred by Martin Boulet would be remitted him 
by a ministerial pardon. 

These conciliatory advances failed signally. The 
Count de la Sauce-Piquante stared coldly at M. 
Comichon, and pretended not to understand him. 
M. Romain-Gigot answered grandly that he had 
never sold his conscience. M. Baudet, who had 
been coached by his faithful spouse, stammered 
something, and referred the Prefect to that lady. 
Madame Baudet, who had quite wit enough to see 
that her husband would obtain anything he liked 
4' 
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from the Government, if he consented to sell his 
vote when once in the Corps L^gislatif, felt that it 
would be like killing the goose with the golden egg 
to retire from the fight. "I will ask you for the 
Legion of Honour when M. Baudet is a deputy," 
she said, merrily; "and you will not refuse it then, 
I am sure," As for Martin Boulet, he listened 
gravely to the Prefect's offer, and then replied, with 
mock solemnity: 

"Monsieur le Pr^fet, I regret extremely that I 
should be unable to accept your conditions; but I 
hold them to be so exceedingly generous that I shall 
certainly make them known to all my readers. Our 
conversation shall appear in large type on the first 
page of the Banner this very afternoon." 

If M. Cornichon could have sentenced Martin 
Boulet to be boiled publicly in the market-place, it 
is certain he would have done so with the sincerest 
joy. 

M. de Foie-Gras, the official candidate, had not 
hitherto put in an appearance at Choufleury. He 
had been going the round of the rural districts in 
the company of the two hundred and thirty-two 
mayors, but had not been quite so successful as he 
had hoped. The bumpkins had, most of them, more 
fanaticism than partisanship. They listened to their 
cur^ in preference to their mayors; and M, de Foie- 
Gras had ample occasion to see that their feelings 
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of enthusiasm for him were below freezing-point. 
One morning he made his solemn entry into Chou- 
fieury, and put up at the best hotel; that where M. 
de la Sauce.Kquante already lodged. To do him 
justice, he was not much cast down by the unusual 
coldness with which he had been met by his 
bumpkin constituents. It was not in the nature of 
that young man to be cast down at anything. To 
begin with, he was not in the least excitement about 
his election. He looked upon the Prefect in the 
light of an electoral agent, whose business it was to 
get him through: and if he failed, he was quite 
aware that a nomination to the Council of State 
awaited him (M. de Foie-Gras) by manner of conso- 
lation. There were also plenty of other circumscrip- 
tions into which the Government would easily push 
him if the people of Choufleury would not have him. 
He was rich, of good blood, of high connection, and 
a mighty favourite at Court, where he led the "co- 
tillons" at the State balls. The Government had 
more need of him than he had of the Government 
"I can very well live and enjoy myself without being 
a deputy," he soliloquised one day; "but the Ministry 
is not likely to find many men who would vote so 
obediently as I without asking questions. I am a 
fish worth hooking." 

To this happy philosophical disposition M, de 
Foie-Gras joined a keen taste for sporting. He had 
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acquired it in England, and everything that re- 
sembled a race was sure to afford him relish. 
Therefore the prospect of a dose contest was likely 
to please him much more than a "walk-over;" and 
when, on the day of his arrival at Choufleury, 
M. Comichon announced to him that his prospects 
were less brilliant than he had hoped, the young 
man received the news with something akin to 
pleasure. It was a new sensation to find that he 
was amidst a population beginning to simmer with 
independence. Having often heard his father say 
that the French were the most abject curs under 
heaven when governed by a strong hand, he was a 
litde anxious to see how the "curs" of Choufleury 
were going to shake themselves clear of the official 
collar and tether so long imposed upon them. He 
was also not a little anxious to catch a sight of 
Martin Boulet, about whom he was begioning to heajr 
so much. It was Martin Boulet who, day and night, 
was running about the town talking over the work- 
men, and saying gallant things to their wives. It 
was Martin Boulet who was keeping his three brother 
Liberals up to their work; burning incense under the 
nose of the Count de la Sauce, the better to drag 
that exalted person into out-of-the-way holes and 
hovels, where the Legitimist lord, making ghastly 
efforts to smile, kissed dirty-faced children, and put 
golden louts into their hands. It was Martin Boulet 
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who, arm in arm with M. Romain-Gigot, the "ex- 
prefect du Bouillon," canvassed the shops of the 
local tradesmen, and inserted long puff advertise- 
ments in the Banner for them gratuitously. It was 
Martin Boulet who wrote eloquent leaders about 
"our influential and illustrious compatriot, M. Baudet, 
whose commerdaL celebrity extended from the Seine 
to the Ganges, and from the Thames to the Missis- 
sippi." M. Baudet, who had never suspected him- 
self to be so great a personage, began to find that 
the world seemed of a brighter colour to him than 
it had ever done before. Visions of stars and crosses, 
senators' robes and noble coronets, were beginning 
to flit across his fleecy cotton brain. A seat in the 
Corps L^islatif might lead to anything; and his 
breath was cut right short when Martin Boulet in- 
sinuated calmly that it was out of men such as he 
(M. Baudet) that sovereigns were wont to make 
Cabinet Ministers. Yes, it was Martin Boulet who 
was doing all these things. It was he who was 
everywhere and anywhere; running hither and thither, 
missing not a chance nor an opportunity, but speak- 
ing always for others, never for himself, and winning 
adherents by the hundreds from the single fact that, 
Instead of saying "Vote for me, the Republican," he 
cried only, "Vote for one of us four, no matter 
which; the Government offers you but one candidate, 
while we give you four to choose from." 



Joogic 
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"The man is a very devil," remarked the Pre- 
fect, "and what is worse, he is keeping out of my 
clutches. He has issued no address yet, so that 
there is no pretext for having him arrested for sedi- 
tion; and his articles are all so carefully worded 
that there is no means of seizing his paper again." 

"He must be a pleasant fellow to know," re- 
flected M. de Foie-Gras, going back to his hotel. 
M. Cornichon had organised a monster meeting for 
that evening at the theatre of Choufleury; the official 
candidate was to address the crowd, and of course 
he was going to devote an hour to his toilet to be 
smart for the occasion. 

He had just adjusted his white cravat, when his 
valet entered with a card. "The gentleman is wait- 
ing m the drawing-room," he said, 

"Ah!" exclaimed M. de Foie-Gras; and he ran 
down at once, for he had read the name on the 
card; it was that of Martin Boulet. 

The journalist was dressed in the height of 
fashion. M. de Foie-Gras, who was a great stickler 
in the matter of attire, remarked with a feeling 
amounting to respect that M. Martin Boulet's coat 
was a chef-d'reuvre which even a member of the 
Jockey Club might envy. As for the trousers, they 
were celestial; and the effect created by the boots 
was so magical that M. de Foie-Gras was just on 
the point of asking the name of the crafty artificer 
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' who had made them , when happily he remembered 
that he had before him an enemy and a rival. He 
bowed with dignity, but keeping his eyes atten- 
tively fixed on his opponent's waistcoat, which was 
of a new cut 

Martin Boulet, who was equally at his ease with 
a cardinal, with a prefect, or with a dandy, entered 
smilingly upon the motives of bis visit, and made 
his antagonist laugh before he had uttered ten 
words. This was a good beginning. "Sit down, 
monsieur," said the young man, wandering from the 
waistcoat to the satin scarf, and asking himself why 
the deuce it was that his own scarves would never 
sit so well. 

"Monsieur le marquis," began the editor — {M. 
de Foie-Gras was not a Marquis, but he loved to 
don that title when travelling abroad, and he had 
made certain timid ventures to wear it at home; for 
instance, his handkerchiefs were all embroidered 
with a coronet. He accordingly blushed up to the 
ears with pleasure on hearing this apostrophe) — 
"Monsieur le Marquis," repeated the journalist, "my 
name is probably little known to you, so that I shall 
not be saying much if I tell you that I have the 
honour of being your antagonist in the present elec- 
tion. However, it is necessary that you should 
be apprised of that fact, as well as of this other, 
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that I am the editor of one of the two daily prints • 
in this town," 

M. de Foic-Gras bowed. 

"I am one of your constant readers, monsieur," 
he replied, with a courteous presence of mind. 

"Then I condole with you. Monsieur le Marquis," 
returned Martin Boulet gravely; "for it is a great 
infiiction to me to be obliged to read even my own 
articles in the Banner, and I should no more think 
of reading those of my staff than I should think of 
drinking rhubarb for dinner." 

M. de Foie-Gras' features relaxed into an inci- 
pient giggle. He saw that the journalist was not a 
bird to be caught with cliaff. 

"I have never so much as set eyes on your 
paper," he said frankly; "but I have heard a great 
deal about it Do you smoke? Here are some 
capital cigars. Let's light up and talk at ease." 

The cigars proved excellent Martin Boulet — 
who, when he chose to try, could talk like Talley- 
rand, Sheridan, and Sydney Smith all three rolled 
together^kept the official candidate in a blissful 
state of political oblivion, good-humour, and mental 
intoxication for a whole hour and a half. He took 
him as a skilful cook would have taken a fowl, 
larded hira with thin slices of delicate praise, rolled 
him about in a soft white flour of compliments, 
trussed him adroitly with a pointed homage to his 
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'high name, his immense influence, and the rest of 
it, and subjected him to a delicate browning before 
a dear fire of flattery. He praised him and every- 
thing about him; the "Marquis's" racing*stud, his 
successes on the turf, his conquests over the fair 
sex, his princely extravagance over the gambling- 
table: all these topics were handled in such a way 
as only a Frenchman can understand. M. de Foie- 
Gras was like a child in the journalist's hands, or, 
better still, he was like a man who is being soaped 
in a Turkish bath by a first-class shampooer. The 
sensation was delightful: he thought Martin Boulet 
the most agreeable man he had ever come across, 
and for the sum of two sous he would have kissed 
him on both cheeks. 

When Martin Boulet saw that he had fairly 
trapped his man, then — but not until then — did he 
proceed to unburden his mind. He had come, he 
said to explain to the "Marquis" on what grounds 
he had attacked him with such seeming bitterness 
in the Banner. He wished M de Foie-Gras to 
understand that he had not the faintest desire to 
be disagreeable to him personally, and that it was 
only in accordance with the exigencies of political 
warfare that he thus ventured to draw his pen 
gainst him. He hoped, however, that the "Marquis" 
would bear him and his party no ill-will, and would 
not imagine that they meant all they said when they 
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declared him unfit to represent the constituency. 
For the matter of that, Martin Boulet thought that 
"Monsieur le Marquis" would make an infinitely- 
better deputy than either of the other four candi- 
dates; and, had he come forward on his own ac- 
count, the Banner would have had great pleasure in 
supporting him. But it was the official patronage 
to which thinking people objected. It was the tak- 
ing an educated and intelligent man, who had quite 
merit and talent enough to press his own claims in 
person, and promenading him about from street to 
alley, from village to hamlet, under the wing of pea- 
sant mayors, whose indiscreet and blustering patron- 
age made him look ridiculous. 

M. de Foie-Gras, who remembered the very poor 
figure he had cut in his rural circuit, coloured 
slightly, and felt that his interlocutor might be say- 
ing the truth. He was quite convinced of it when 
the editor added, with courtier-like suavity of tone: 
—"Our country people are not at all so stupid as 
they seem, Monsieur le Marquis. They have quite 
sense enough to discern between a man of birth and 
talent and an absurd clown. You would have carried 
all before you had you presented yourself as an in- 
dependent; but really — excuse the comparison — 
when people see a Foie-Gras walking about at the 
heels of men like these mayors and prefects, one 
cannot help thinking of a thorougb-bred racer 
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who would allow himself to be harnessed with a 
jackass." 

This was a stinger. The young man grew red 
and bit his lips. He looked with a sort of humility 
upon the sparkling journalist. He reflected that 
this well-dressed, witty, and talkative fellow was one 
of the most influential writers in France; that he 
was hand in glove with all the literary men of Paris; 
and that the columns of every journal in the empire 
were open to him; and that if he only took it into 
his head to publish a humorous account of his (M. 
de Foie-Gras') odyssey through the electoral circum- 
scription of the Bouillon, he might splash him with 
ridicule from top to toe. M. de Foie-Gras thought 
with horror of what it would be if ladies began to 
titter when he entered a drawing-room; if those in- 
fernal journalists , who manage to creep in every- 
where, complimented him sarcastically upon strutting 
about the country arm in arm with retired cheese- 
mongers, pork-butchers, and tallow-chandlers. True 
it was that really great men made light of ridicule, 
and bore it good-humouredly until it wore off. But 
M. de Foie-Gras was modest enough to feel that he 
was not a great man, and that if once men of wit 
began to laugh at him he should have no more 
peace or joy on earth. 

"And have you — been — been writing all this 
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that you say in the papers?" he asked, trying to 
look unconcerned, but stammering nervously. 

"No, not yet," answered Martin Bouiet "The 
last thing I wrote upon you, M. le Marquis, is this: 
it appears in the Banner of this evening." And the 
editor handed a paper to the official candidate. 
The latter tore it open, and almost devoured its 
contents. As he read, however, his features gra- 
dually relaxed: by degrees an expression of relief 
stole over his face, and at last his eyes gleamed 
with visible satisfaction. The article described Raoul 
de Foie-Gras as a Brummell, a Don Juan, and a 
Brillat-Savarin. It exaggerated his wealth, his pro- 
digality, and his luxury; it spoke of his amatory 
triumphs as if they were things known from one end 
of Europe to the other; and it depicted him as a 
connoisseur who could tell the year of a wine's 
vintage with his eyes blindfolded. The conclusion 
of this racy portrait was of course that M. de Foie- 
Gras would do better to return to Paris, and lead 
the fashion there, than to come down and dazzle 
poor devils in the country; and that, above all, if 
he valued "his reputation of homme d'espril" and 
" galant homme," he would, the next time he came 
forward to compete for a seat, have the manliness 
and courage to stand upon his own merits only, and 
shake himself clear of prefects who wore cotton 
gloves, mayors who wore no gloves at all, and police 
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spies, who only served to cast odium and ridicule 
upon those they served. 

Ambrosia must have been less delectable to the 
gods than was this leader to the young Parisian. 
He would have lost twenty elections for a few articles 
of this kind. He could scarcely refrain howling for 
joy when Martin Boulet told him that a fellow to it 
had been sent to the chief Paris papers — the famous 
Figaro amongst them. However, for the form of the 
thing, he pretended to look grave. 

"You have handled me pretty roughly, monsieur," 
he observed. 

"Alas, yes," replied the journalist; "and I am 
afraid that if after that you try to canvass amongst 
our virtuous matrons, you will have the respectable 
confraternity of husbands down upon you like a nest 
of hornets. You have become in Choufleury the 
'triste lupus stabulis,'" 

M. de Foie-Gras twirled his moustache and 
looked at himself in the glass. He even hummed 
the well-known madrigal:— 

"Eofant ciakn des dames, 
Je fiis CD tout pa;3 
Fort bieo avec les femmes, 
Mai avec les maris." 

"You're caught, too, my young lordling," mut- 
tered Martin Boulet sotto voce; and the nest words 
of M. de Foie-Gras confirmed his reflection, for after 
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walking twice meditatingly up and down the room, 
the official candidate stopped and said: — 

"M. Boulet, I was to have addressed a public 
meeting to-night ..." 

"You are fortunate, Monsieur le Marquis. We 
of the Opposition are not allowed thus to address 
our constituents; an imperial law prohibits public 
meetings; and it is only those who, like M. Cornlchon, 
are commissioned to enforce the laws, who may ven- 
ture so openly to break them." 

"Exactly," returned M de Foie Gras, nodding. 
"Well, I don't think all this is fair game. I don't 
want to win by imdue advantages. I shall not at- 
tend this meeting, and I shall tell M. Comichon 
that I mean to fight my battle without his pa- 
tronage." 

At this moment the rattling of wheels was heard, 
and a carriage pulled up with a clatter before the 
door of the hotel. Martin Boulet looked through 
the window. "Talk of the devill" he exclaimed. 
"Here is the Prefect." 

"Yes, he has come to fetch me," answered the 
young man. "But hide yourself in the next room, 
M. Boulet, and leave the door open; you will hear 
how I receive him." 

The journalist had just time to beat a retreat 
when M. Comichon entered: his prefectural uniform 
upon him, his sword by his side, and his red ribbon 
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upon his breast. Before he had had leisure to (q)en 
his month, Raoul de Foie-Gras had assumed an iea- 
posing attitude, as that of Julius Oesar refudng the 
crown. "Monsieur le Pr^fet," he said, "I have been 
thinking the niatter over. To make a good tussle 
there should be fair fighting; and we are not fight- 
ing fairly. The magistrates, the police, and the 
gendarmerie are doing our work, and dirty work it 
is. I have made up my mind to come forward un- 
supported. I am very much obliged to the Govern- 
ment for its patronage; but henceforth I mean to 
dispense with it." 

M. Comichon rubbed his eyes to know if he 
were dreaming. As for M. de Foie-Gras, he reflected 
that all the papers in the empire would speak 
on the morrow of his disinterestedness— that the 
liberals would extol him, that society would look 
with re^ct upon him, and that, whether he suc- 
ceeded or failed, be would become from that mo- 
ment a "personage," a man of mark, a being out of 
the common. 

"Je serai calibre," he murmured; and Mice more 
he surveyed himself in the glass with evident com- 
placency. 

The day aft« his interview with M. de Foie- 
Gras, Martin Botilet issued his famous address. But 
M. ComichoD, the Prefect, was not a man to )oke in 
matters of revenge: be had promised his republican 
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adversary that he would wreak his vindicdveness 
upon him, and he meant to keep his word. He had 
no difficulty in guessing that M. de Foie-Gras' 
magnanimity was a piece of Martin Boulet's work; 
and the editor's address had not left the office above 
an hour before all the copies of it that had been 
intended for pasting on wall? had been seized as 
seditious. At the same time M. de Braillard, the 
public prosecutor, made out a new summons against 
the journalist on the old indictment of exciting to 
hatred and contempt of the Government Martin 
Eoulet retaliated by flooding the town and country 
with his address in the form of circulars. These, 
being placed under envelope as private letters, were 
not liable to seizure. The Prefect, however, made 
nought of this legal difficulty, but ordered the con- 
fiscation of all the copies that could be found. 
Hereupton the journalist addressed a petition to the 
Council of State for leave to prosecute the Prefect 
on the charge of unlawful and arbitrary conduct 
The Paris papers began to grow excited about this 
extraordinary election, and M Comichon was knocked 
about by the Liberal press as he had never been 
before in his life. 

Just a week before the eventfiil day, he received 
this telegram from the Minister of the Interior: "You 
must win at all hazards. Take no heed of what 
M. de^Foie-Gras says. Back him up nolens voUns. 
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The Liberals here are talking of nothing else but 
this contest; if they win, it wiJl be a triumph for 
them and a snub for us." 

There was no mistaking the tone of this despatch. 
The Banner, for the first time since a fortnight, had 
that very day advocated its editor's candidature. 
The Prefect sent as before to have it seized, but 
this time the gendarmes put chains and padlocks on 
the presses and closed the ofiice. A guard was set 
at the door, and the next morning a prefectural de- 
cree suppressing the paper altogether was pasted up 
about the town. Of course the decree was accom- 
panied by the notice of a new prosecution on the 
part of'M. Braillard, so that Martin Boulet had thus 
two criminal trials on hand. But he was not to be 
daunted at this. Immediately he entered into rela- 
tions with the editor of the Miire, to whom he paid 
a round sum of money for a fortnight's purchase of 
his journal. Five days before the election the Milre 
announced that it would until further notice, appear 
daily, and that copies of it might be had gratis on 
application at the office. M. Comichon was, how- 
ever, getting desperate. A French prefect is liable 
to no prosecution unless the Council of State 
authorise the proceedings; and this it rarely or, to 
Speak more correctly, never does, so that a prefect 
can do pretty nearly what he pleases without having 
to bear the consequences. M. Comichon resolved 
5* 
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to strain his power to the utmost: he peremptorily 
suppressed the Mitre as he had done the Banner; 
he ordered a third prosecution to be instituted for 
sedition against Martin Bouletj he flatly prohibited 
all meetings of the independent candidates with their 
supporters on the pretext of dining together or hold- 
ing parties j he caused all the addresses of the four 
Oberals to be torn off the walls in the streets, and 
he gave all the priests of the diocese to understand 
that if they attempted to urge the claims of the 
Opposition upon their hearers, they would find it the 
worse for them. 

Lidignant at all this, M. de Foie-Gras en- 
deavoured to protest He felt he was being treated 
as a little boy, and was on tenter-hooks lest Martin 
Boulet should suspect that he had a hand in any of 
these persecutions. He plainly told the Prefect that 
he would not be thus supported against his will; 
but M. Cornichon, tired of his clamour and deter- 
mined to hoist him into the seat, whether he hked 
it or not, paid not the smallest attention to anything 
he said. 

Wherever he turned, M. de Foie-Gras saw 
enormous placards with his own name upon them, 
staring him in the face. The prefectural journal, 
now the only pa^r in the town, was being dis- 
tributed gratis each day by cartloads^ aad at the 
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head of the front page, the unhappy official candi- 
date could always read the hateful words: "Vote for 
M. de Foie-Gras, the Government candid^e." Nor 
was this all. M. Comichon, who knew the whole- 
some effect of a little seasonable terror upon the 
masses, had ordered the colonel of the garrison to 
patrol armed companies of soldiers through the 
streets by day and night, as though the authorities 
of the town dreaded riots. This is a very favourite 
trick when a prefect wants to intimidate the work- 
ing classes: and it rarely misses its aim. To crown 
all, a dozen artisans, who had been heard saying in 
a public-house that they should vote for Martin 
Boulet, were arrested on the charge of holding an 
illegal and seditious meeting, and sentenced to a 
month's imprisonment 

In the midst of all this, Martin Boulet's three 
trials came on. No time is lost in such cases. The 
last of the indictments had been made out on a 
Wednesday, On the Friday — that is, two days be- 
fore the election day (which is always a Sunday in 
France) — the republican journalist appeared at the 
criminal bar. As every one knows, there is no jury 
for political offences. M. Dindon was the judge as 
before. With the ribbon of the Legion of Honour, 
or rather the hope of it, dangling before his eyes, he 
convicted Martin Boulet on the three counts of 
seditious writing and treason, mulcted him in a fine 
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of 50,000 francs, and condemned him to two years' 
imprisonment 

When the unabashed Boulet left the court, he 
found all the avenues to it blocked up with armed 
squadrons of cavalry. It had been feared that the 
people would manifest their sympathies for the 
plucky editor, and the soldiers had formal orders to 
charge on the first symptoms of a gathering. The 
crowd, however, kept its distance. But all that after- 
noon, and all that evening, Martin Boulet himself, 
his staff, and a hundred volunteers he had enrolled, 
were spreading through the town and suburbs, dis- 
tributing voting-papers that bore liis name; and on 
all sides promises were gathered that the papers 
would be well employed on the trysting day. 

"Do you know," he said to me, whilst he was 
dining placidly a few hours after his condemnation 
— "Do you know, I have an idea that I shall be 
elected? The thought had never occwed to me 
till three or four days ago. All I had cared for 
then was to carry one of the Opposition candidates 
through. But, during all this week, old Cornichon 
has been overdoing his game. By all these vexations 
and prosecutions he has brought my name into 
everybody's mouth. Our townsmen are beginning to 
pity me and to feel proud of me. My not having 
canvassed much for myself is also a point in my 
favour. People will set it down for mi^animity 
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and disinterestedness. The Prefect is an ass and a 
blunderer. He has succeeded in discontenting every 
one, without much frightening anybody except a few 
poor workmen ; whilst I, on the contrary, have, with- 
out trying to do so, niade myself a host of friends. 
I am sure I must have shaken a thousand hands 
since my sentence this morning. I have had nothing 
but visits all day." 

Jules Tartine here entered. 

"I have just been sowing good seed," he said, 
mopping his streaming brow. "I have been on my 
legs since noon, and have distributed 700 of your 
bulletins with my own hand. Pour me out a glass 
of wine now. Master Boulet, and let us drink your 
health." 

"Put on your best clothes for Sunday," laughed 
out our editor, pouring out the liquid; "and prepare 
yourselves for a treat I am meditating a coup tie 
th^dtn iax that day, and you will see if it does not 
raise the odds to something like two to one in my 
favour." 

We drank his health with no heeltaps; and had 
it not been that we were in a public restaurant, we 
should have bellowed "Vive la libert^" till we were 
hoarse. 
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The sun rose on the morning of the election as 
brightly as for a wedding-feast The day before 
had been employed in the unceasing distribution of 
Boulet's bulletins; and, as on the Friday of his com- 
mittal, the editor had been positively besieged by 
visitors from dawn till dusk. Among these visitors 
our editor's three Liberal competitors had been the 
first; and both M. de la Sauce-Piquante, M. Gigot, 
and M. Baudet were loud in their thanks for all he 
had done for them. Towards the evening M. de 
Foie-Gras had appeared pale and miserable, to give 
an account of himself, and declare that it was not 
his fault if the Prefect supported him so persever- 
ingly. Martin Boulet, who knew this very well, but 
who had his reasons for desiring to frighten the 
luckless official candidate, answered drily that M. de 
Foie-Grass must be jesting; M. Comichon would 
not be working for him as he was if he had re- 
ceived no encouragement; but that if things really 
were as "Monsieur le Marquis" stated, then all that 
Martin Boulet could say was that he pitied him. 
He added that the position of a man who was being 
thrust forward against his will was so utterly singular 
that it deserved to be made special mention of, and 
that he should certainly send up to the Paris papers 
an article entitled "Le Candidal Malgr6 Lui," which 
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would make people laugh. The wretched M. de 
Foie-Gras knew what this menace meant, and felt a 
cold perspiration ooze over him. "You must not do 
that," he gasped imploringly. 

"Indeed I will, though," answered the editor, 
and he went out slamming the door. 

The early train on the Sunday brought down 
the pick of the liberal journalists of Paris, who had 
all come to shake hands with Martin Boulet, and to 
mount guard for him near the ballot-boxes, to see 
that all was conducted fairly. Their arrival caused 
an immense sensation, and they were mobbed as 
Hottentots would have been: for journalists are 
known to the public by their names in France, and 
there is always a good deal of curiosity about them. 
After a rousing champagne breakfast, which began 
at nine and ended at twelve, the whole party ad- 
journed to the cathedral, at the door of which the 
four Liberal condidates met each other, and shook 
hands. The cathedral was a very large one; but 
on this occasion it was closely packed from one end 
to the other. It had been announced that the Car- 
dinal himself would preach; and, after all that had 
happened during the week, it was fair to suppose 
that his sermon would not pass without some pointed 
political allusions. The appearance of the four 
Liberals, but especially that of Martin Boulet and 
his pleiad of literary friends, caused a scat of thrill 
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to run round. A frenzy of whisperings commenced, 
and people stood on tip-toe to see if M. de Foie- 
Gras would also put in an appearance. But M. de 
Foie-Gras knew better. It had been reported to 
him that his antagonists would all be at the cathe- 
dral, and he had no wish to sit face to face with 
them, to see them sneer or laugh at him. 

The service passed off as usual, but amidst 
general impatience. The congregation had no thought 
but for the coming sermon. The choristers with 
their slow chanting were voted a cordial nuisance; 
and the precentor who led the choir gabbled as fast 
as possible, almost fearing that the people would get 
up and hiss him unless he made haste. 

At last, at one o'clock precisely, the mighty as- 
semblage settled into a deep hush as, preceded by 
his vergers, the Cardinal, in his scarlet robes and 
white laced fringes, descended from his throne and 
walked down the nave. The next minute every eye 
was fixed upon him as he stood in the pulpit, with 
a sbght hectic flush of excitement on his face and 
a resolute expression marked upon his brow. He 
glanced deliberately around him, and then opened a 
letter which he held in his hand. "My brethren," 
he said, in a determined voice, "I have received a 
letter from our Prefect this morning, and ! desire to 
read it you." 

The dead silence woke up for a second to a 
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murmur of astonishment and expectation, but calmed 
down as soon, and became deeper and more intense 
than before. Eveiy ear was strained, every heart 
beat 

The Cardinal looked once more around him, and 
then read: — 

"MoNSEiGNEUR, — A rumour having come to my 
ears that it is your Eminence's intention to allude 
to the coming election in your sermon of this day, 
I think it right to forewarn your Eminence against 
using the influence of the pulpit for electoral pur- 
poses; for any word which your Eminence might let 
fall to advocate the claims of an enemy of the reign- 
ing dynasty would be liable to be construed as sedi- 
tious, and dealt with accordingly. 

"I beg to remain, Monseigneur, 

"Your Eminence's most obedient servant, 

"The Prefect of the Department." 

An explosion of mufAed murmurs followed the read- 
ing of this intimidating note. For a moment people 
forgot that they were in a cathedral, and gave 
whispered vent to their thoughts; but by a wave of 
his hand the Archbishop brought back a hush. 
He had drawn out his watch, and was looking at 
the time. 

"My brethren," he said, "it is twenty minutes 
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past one. At two o'clock the voting will commence, 
and continue till mx. It is not my intention to 
preach to you to-day: for in the state of excitement 
in which I see you all, it would be useless to make 
any attempt to divert your minds from the subject 
which is engrossing them. I cannot dismiss you, 
however, without passing a comment upon the letter 
1 have just read. It is an endeavour to tamper 
with freedom of conscience and liberty of action. 
What your own votes may be, I have no right either 
to surmise or inquire. Each of you, individually, 
will vote as his own sense of right shall direct But, 
for my part" — (here he raised his voice and looked 
steadfastly at his hearers) — "But, for my part, I 
shall this day make use of the vote which the Con- 
stitution has given me, and record it against the 
Government Candidate." 

» « # • # 

The excitement in the market-place in front of 
the cathedral was tremendous. The Archbishop's 
words had sounded like the startling echoes of a 
trumpet in the ears of the astonished town. An im- 
mense crowd surrounded the four Liberals, who were 
standing together; and a general move was made 
towards the town-hall, where the voting was to take 
place. At this moment Martin Boulet turned round 
towards those of his friends who were next him, 
and whispered, "Now for my coup di ihMire" Then 
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raising his voice he shouted as loud as he could: 
"My friends! I have been condemned to two years 
of prison, and I seize this opportunity, now that you 
are all together, to wish you good-bye: for I am 
going this very moment to surrender myself prisoner 
at the city gaol. I need only tell you that these 
two years of captivity will neither silence my tongue 
nor split my pen. On the day of my liberation you 
will find me on the breach as before, ready to fight 
for your interests and your lib^ties; ready to suffer 
again and again for the truth; ready to hurl defiant^ 
and scorn at my oppress(»:s, and ready to cry, as I 
do now, 'Down mth tyranny, and hurrah for firee- 
dom!' , . ." 

Imagine a tempest suddenly let loose, and you 
will have an idea of what followed Martin Boulet's 
words. The French, who are a currish lot under a 
yoke, become very devils when excited. No such 
speedi as that of Martin Boulet's had been heard 
since the troublous days of the Republic. Scarcely 
had it been uttered than half a dozen of those 
ubiquitous pohce spies that are interspersed by the 
Imperial Government through every crowd of more 
than a dozen people, rushed upon the journalist and 
tried to silence him. But a forward rush on the part 
of the Parisian visitors prevented them. A scuffle en- 
sued. Somebody cried, "Vive la R^ubUque," and in 
one moment the immense mob, panting with emotimi. 
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was uttering the old cry with frantic cheers, "Lift 
him up and carry him in triumph!" roared a thou- 
sand voices; and amidst the waving of hats, the 
stamping of feet, and the maddened acclamations of 
men and women, old men and children, priests and 
soldiers, all turned wild together and all mixed pell- 
mell, Martin Boulet was raised aloft upon the shoul- 
ders of his friends and borne triumphantly through 
the streets, The crowd was swelling like a mountain 
torrent under a storm; windows were being opened 
on every side, and women were waving hands and 
handkerchiefs as enthusiastically as the men. The 
uproar was terrific. The people seemed to have 
foi^otten all prudence. A dozen armed soldiers who 
were going to relieve guard fled in dismay as they 
came in sight of the hooting, rebel host. The Mar- 
seillaise was begun, and before the second verse had 
been commenced five thousand voices were singing 
its well-known strains. Had Martin Boulet spoken 
the word at that moment, the town-hall would have 
been invaded and the prefecture stormed without a 
moment's hesitation. But amidst all the clamouring 
of his worshippers he himself remained calm. 
"Carry me to the prison," he kept on repeating! and 
vaguely hoping that they would be asked to break 
in the gaol and liberate the prisoners, his bearers did 
as he bade them. The ovation went on increasing 
instead of diminishing; but when at last the prison 
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was reached, and Martin Boulet stood by the door 
and laid his hand upon the bell, the excitement rose 
to delirium! "No! no!" shouted the workmen, be- 
coming mad. "No I no!" echoed the women, be- 
ginning to cry. "Pu]l him back — he shan't go to 
prison," cried everyone furiously. "Grood-bye, my 
friends!" exclaimed Martin Boulet; and then there 
was an indescribable scene. With a spontaneous 
movement the whole crowd rushed forward, with 
their heads uncovered and their arms extended, to 
touch him and shake his hands. The boisterous 
cheers had given place to a clamour of wailings: 
and Martin Boulet, who had held up till then, broke 
down and drew his hand across his eyes. And then 
the prison door opened. . . . 

vn. 

It was we, Martin Boulet's friends, who then 
roared at the top of our voices: "Come and vote 
for him! come and vote for him!" We were an- 
swered with ringing acclamations. But two hours 
before, the large majority of those who had just 
joined in this demonstration had probably little 
thought of voting for the republican; now, however, 
all but Boulet's huHetins were cast away. From two 
o'clock till six the ballot-boxes were flooded with 
one uninterrupted flow of Martin Boulet tickets. 
Mobs never do things by halves. A body of fanatics, 
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Uttering startling cries, rushed about in front of the 
towD-hall, thrustiog the editor's voting-papers into 
the hands of all new comers. Many, no doubt, 
voted red against their wilt; but at six o'clock the 
Mayor of Choufleury came, pale and breathless, to 
the Prefect, to tell him that he had not received a 
single voting-paper for the official candidate. That 
night it was everywhere known that almost all the 
votes polled in the town were nd ones. It only 
remained to be known now how the bumpkins had 
voted. These latter electors not having been present 
at the ovation at Chouileury, had, no doubt, voted 
in perfect coolness: that ia, either fw M. de Foie- 
Gras or the Count. 

On the Monday at noon we all gathered on the 
market-place to await the official declaration. It 
came at last, set forth in this wise: — 

Nnmber of registered electors 

Nnmber of votes actoally pven , 

M. Martin Boulet 

Count de ia, Sauce-Piquaate . . 

M. de Foie-Gras 

M. Romain-Gigot ..... 

M, Baudet , 

No one having obtained the : 
Stitute an "absolute majotity," a 
oext Snndaf. 
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This result caused a mighty surprise throughout 
the empire, and as for M. Comichon, he was so 
utterly shocked by it that he remained speechless 
when he received the news. Neither was it of any 
use, he found, to attempt retrieving matters before 
the second ballot, for, faithful to the mutual engage- 
ment they had made, MM. de la Sauce- Fiquante, 
Gigot, and Baudet all retired from the contest on 
the Monday afternoon, and issued an address pray- 
ing their supporters to vote for Martin Boulet The 
only remaining rival was consequently M. de Foie- 
■Gras; but this gentleman, becoming wiser and sadder 
by his defeat, felt not the slightest desire to re-enter 
the lists. The proof slips of a certain article en- 
titled "Le Candidat Malgr6 Lui" had perhaps some- 
thing to do with this prudent determination; for 
Martin Boulet had politely forwarded thest proofs to 
him under sealed envelope, with a prayer to revise 
them and then send them on to the Paris Charivari. 
M. de Foie-Gras was only too happy to bum this 
diabolical leader, into which all our editor's wit had 
been infused. He, too, issued an address to the 
Qooo who had honoured him with their suftages, 
and requested them to vote — for whom they pleased. 

The second ballot was announced as follows; — 

Pmth Picluni w Rnglitk Ckalk I. 6 
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Number of regisfcred electors . . . 49,JI7 

Votes artnally given 3S>7i8 

M. Martiii Boulet (sole candidate) . . 3S,7i8 
M. Martin Bonlet is elected. 



The Moniteur of ten days afterwards contained 
the two following announcements; — 

"The judgment of the tribunal of Choufleury, 
condemning M. Martin Bouiet to two years of im- 
prisonment and a fine of 50,000 francs, has been 
cancelled by the Cour Lppdriale of Paris." 

"Departmental Intelligence. — We hear that M 
Comichon, Prefect of the Departement du Bouillon, 
has tendered his resignation to the Government, and 
that this resignation has been accepted." 



The only man who never pardoned Martin Boulet 
his triumph was Cardinal Finemouche. He persists 
in thmking to this day that our editor made a fool 
of him. 
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OUR SECRET SOCIETY. 

A REMINISCENCE OF THE "COUP D'ETAT." 



This was in 1851. 

There were six of us who formed a dub, which 
met on Sunday and Thursday evenings to discuss 
the inalienable rights of man and to drink beer. 
We were all under twenty; and as we none of us 
had a single sixpence, we were the more persuaded 
that the existing allotment of property among man- 
kind was defective, and that an immediate redistribu- 
tion was urgent. We had, indeed, a whole scheme 
of our own for the reorganisation of humanity, and 
the improving of it. In the first place there were to 
be no more kings or taxes. All the world was to 
be a great Republic, governed by a cosmopolitan 
parliament sitting at Paris, and elected by universal 
suflrage, every man and woman in the universe hav- 
ing a vote. As a natural consequence of this state 
of things, frontiers, armies, and custom-houses were 
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to be abolished; and, as it was evident that prisons 
and pohcemen were obstacles to the moral develop- 
ment of a free people, prisons and poHcemen were 
to be done away with, and every man was to be at 
liberty to take care of himself. The only point upon 
which we differed somewhat was the land question: 
one of our number, whose father had a farm in 
Brittany, objecting to the idea of a general confisca- 
tion. But the remaining five of us, whose fathers 
had no farms in Brittany, ovemiled this objection, 
explaining that under the new system everybody 
would have a farm, or, if he preferred, the value of 
it in money. Upon this assurance our collej^e be- 
came pacified. 

We called ourselves the "Hexametron," not, as 
Horace Toupie, the wag of our set, remarked, be- 
cause the height of the whole six of us, placed one 
on the top of the other, would have just towered to 
six metres, but because we were six in number, and 
because we had chosen for our motto an hexameter 
of Lucan's — 

"O miseras hominum mentes! O pectora csecal" 

by which we meant to imply that our fellow-beings 
generally were grovelling in darkness, and that it 
was the mission of us six to enlighten them. Our 
watch-cry was the word Metron! which we used to 
pronounce on entering the room where we were 
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going to deliberate. As we were all six pprfectiy 
well known to one another, and as it would there- 
fore have been slightly difficult for any stranger to 
introduce himself into our midst without attracting 
attention, this formality may seem like an excess of 
caution. But it is impossible to be too prudent; 
and so, whenever we turned the handle of the door, 
we cried "Metron!" mysteriously, and were answered 
by the word "Hexa!" which was taken in this par- 
ticular case to mean "All right" 

We held our councils at the "Caf6 Rousseau," 
within a stone's throw of the Panthton, and we had 
selected Thursday and Sunday as our nights, to suit 
the convenience of one of our number, who was at 
the Military School of Saint Cyr, and who came to 
Paris on those days for a holiday. Our practice was 
to meet at five and to dine all together at a students' 
tabU d'hSU, kept by a republican old person named 
Madame Riquie. After dinner we adjourned to the 
cafi aforesaid and debated treasonably over a jug of 
Strasburg ale. At ten we marched off in a body for 
the station, to see our friend the Saint-Cyrian return 
by train to his school. 

He was a strong, pleasant fellow was this Saint- 
Cyrian, and would have done wonders on a barri- 
cade. He was studying for the Cavalry, and when 
he walked down the narrow streets of the Quartier 
Latin, his bright, handsome face smihng under his 
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blue sh£iko, and his steel scabbard clanking on the 
pavement, the grisettes turned round to look at him, 
and the old women on the doorsteps muttered, 
"Sain/e Viergel quil joli gar(onl" It is not often 
one finds a future dragoon mixed up with a scheme 
for abolishing standing armies, doing away with 
taxes, and proclaiming universal brotherhood; but 
Louis de Crfime was an enthusiast. He was the 
son of a Legitimist count, who had died while Louis 
was a child, and left him to be brought up by two 
maiden aunts strongly devoted to the Bourbons, the 
Pope, and the reverend Society of Jesuits. Between 
them both these excellent people had made the life 
of the young Louis hideous to him. Twice a week, 
and on the vigils of saints' days, they required him 
to fast Five times a year — on the anniversaries of 
the deaths of Louis XVI. and of Marie Antoinette, 
on the birthday of Louis Philippe, on the anniversary 
of his Orleanist Majesty's accession, and on the 
29th of July, date of the fall of Charles X.— they 
arrayed him in black clothes and sent him to recite 
the seven penitential psalms in Latin. Once a 
twelvemonth, on the 15th July, feast of St, Henry, 
his tutor, a beetle-browed disciple of Ignatius Loyola, 
dictated to him a letter containing assurances of 
fealty towards "Henri V," The young count was 
made to sign himself "your Majesty's most faithful, 
loyal, and bumble servant;" and the epistle, along 
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with a few score others coming from different parts 
of France, went its way per post to Frohsdorf, The 
ineradicable impression left in the mind of the young 
Louis by a few years of this training was that his 
Royal Highness the Count of Chambord was a 
variety of the Ghoul species, anfl that the reverend 
congregation of Jesuits formed part of the genus 
Bogey. From hearing himself constantly addressed 
as "Monsieur le Comte" by a grey-headed retainer 
in an out-of-date livery, and from being unceasingly 
reminded by his aunts that his lordly dignity ren- 
dered it binding upon him to despise the rest of 
human-kind, he acquired a hearty loathing for titles, 
which revealed itself by furtive gnashing of teeth 
and muttered imprecations against escutcheons and 
coronets. When the Revolution of 1848 broke out 
and reduced him to the condition of simple citizen, 
he indulged in unseemly rejoicing. To the speech- 
less dismay of his tutor. Father Hnceau, he pur- 
chased a red nightcap for fifty sous, and rushed out 
into the streets with it upon his head to sing the 
Marseillaise and cheer the Provisional Government 
When he returned home at night, after a day spent 
in this fashion, he found the old retainer Fran^ds, 
his two aunts, and the reverend Father Pinceau, 
haggard with anxiety; and, in truth, he looked a 
strange figure. His clothes were torn, his hands 
and face were muddy, his head was bleeding from 
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a blow he had received in a scuffle with some 
Orleanist officers in the Race du Carrousel, and in 
addition to all this he was merry with wine. "Oh, 
Monsieur le Comte ! " exclaimed the astonished 
Franjois. "There are no more counts now!" an- 
swered the young "repubhcan. "I am the Citizen 
Louis CrSme, and you are the Citizen Fran§ois. 
We are both equal. Here, shake hands with me 
and let us kiss each other." 

He was sixteen when he said this, and his two 
aunts, the Demoiselles de Creme de la Cr^merie, 
piously resolved to disinherit him. They gave him 
a last chance by ofiering him forgiveness on con- 
dition that he would go to Rome and take service 
for three years in the Pontifical army {for the Romans 
were beginning to simmer, and his Holiness, like 
many other potentates at that time, was feeling 
nervous); but the young Louis demurred so un- 
equivocally to this project that the Demoiselles de 
la Cr6me saw it was useless to hold parley with him. 
They told him that he should choose his own pro- 
fession, and that they would support him untU he 
was twenty-one. Louis chose the French army, in 
the hope that the Republic would last, and that 
there would be a war with Russia to free the Poles. 
He was accordingly sent to Saint Cyr, and was still 
there awaiting his epaulet of sub-lieutenant at the 
lime of which I am writing, in 185 1. 
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The other members of the Hexametron were — 
M. Horace Toupie, a student of medicine, already 

designated as the wag of our company; Hugues 
Cascarot and Maximilien Destouffes, students of law; 
Camille Lange, a poet and journalist; and myself, a 
painter. I don't believe six hearts more blithe and 
careless, six souls more republican and earnest, six 
purses more light, or six tongues more defiant, could 
have been found in the whole of France, from 
Dunkirk to Bayonne. We deeply hated oppression 
without quite understanding what it meant, save 
that in a general way every existing government 
was oppressive and every man in office an oppressor. 
We thoroughly abominated everything that was a 
"sham," and in this category we included a good 
number of things, such as decorations, beadles' 
maces, the titles "Monsieur" and "Madame," false 
teeth, wigs, dress-coats, cork-legs, cardinal -archbishops, 
commissaries of police, State dignitaries, and hair- 
dye. We were very fond of workmen, and the more 
tattered they were the better. If we saw a beggar 
particularly disreputable in appearance, dirty, slip- 
shod, and out-at-elbows, we seldom had any difficulty 
in eliciting from him that he was a friend of liberty, 
that he had been persecuted, and that he wanted a 
few sous. We always gave him the money, though 
sometimes it was the last centime we possessed! 
and we used to look at each other, half crying to 
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think we could not do more. Eh, the generous 
young fools wc werel and how many "friends of 
liberty" we found on our path, persecuted, out-at- 
elbows, and ready to strip us of our unsuspecting 
pennies! 

We were very fond of one another, and as much 
together as hard work would allow. We called each 
other "tu," of course, and wrote to each other as 
"Mon fr^re." We all of us — with the exception of 
Louis Cr^me — lived in the same street, that old 
Rue de I'^'cole de M6decine which nowadays is about 
all that remains of our cherished Quartier Latin; 
and we were alike in this point, that having keen 
appetites for everything that was good, we were 
obliged to be content with such frugal fare as may 
be indulged in upon 60/. a year. 

There was one of us, however, who could afford 
to be a little less self-denying, and that was Camille 
Lange, the poet and journalist Just as Louis Cr6me 
was the right arm of our society, so Camille Lange 
was the head and brain of it. He was a slight fair- 
headed boy, with a pink girlish face, and hands like 
those of woman. But there was the stuff of a young 
devil in him, and if ever there was a wild breakneck 
scheme to propose, it was he who proposed it and 
led the way. There had been some queer and hot 
street-fights between 1848 and 1851, Many a barri- 
cade had risen, stood a siege, and been knocked 
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over in the dust amidst heaps of dead and wounded; 
but there had scarcely been a single fight in which 
Camille Lange had not taken part, and if he was 
not killed fifty times over during the three years, it 
is probable that Fate, being a woman, had pity on 
a boy so fair and brave. He never bragged or 
talked much of his adventures; but he was very 
pioud of a sabre-cut which had almost ctoveu his 
left shoulder through, and still prouder, if possible, 
of a bullet which had broken two of his ribs, and 
kept him three months in bed. In 1S51, aged then 
nineteen years and a half, he was a writer on the 
staff of the Pilori, an organ which was earnestly ad- 
vocating the abolition of everybody. As he wrote 
very gaily when he pleased, he could have aspired 
to a higher and less spitfire kind of journal; but it 
was his firm conviction that the Pilori was the only 
paper in Europe worth reading, and as he earned 
about a hundred pounds a year on it by dint of 
daily contributions, he considered himself abundantly 
paid, and would have held it treason to desert He 
had also written three manuscript volumes of levolu- 
tionary poems, with the unobtrusive title of 'Ava- 
■&ifiara Aaov, but as he had not been fortunate 
enough to find a publisher ambitious of going to 
prison for six months, these works remained un- 
printed. 

It was Camille Lange who had founded the 
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Hcxametron, drawn up its mles, and framed its con- 
stitution. The objects he had in view were simple, 
and were clearly expUiaed in the society's minute- 
book, on the first page of which was written in good 
bold text a preamble dated from the "year 60 of 
the Great Republic."* 

This inspiriting document, which proclaimed the 
fixed determination of the Hcxametron to put down 
the President and to distribute his Civil list amongst 
the poor, and which, to our thinking, breathed 
eloquence of no common order, would alone have 
sufficed to give Camille Lange the leadership of our 
debates. But he held another and yet better title 
to the post of chief in that he was the son of a 
Deputy, of a real Republican Deputy, who speechified, 
voted, legislated, and had this advantage over many 
other Deputies, that, when he was excited, his lungs 
allowed him to make twice more noise than twenty 
ordinary members put together. His name was 
Demosthenes Lange, and he was justly proud of 
having been a blacksmith. When he entered into a 
conversation with a stranger he never failed to begin 

* The ReJiubUcan Calendar dated from the 22nd September, 
1 792. There are still some detetnmied Radicals in France, who 
inslEt upon reckoning by it; and there is a newspaper, well 
known as the organ ai M. Victor Hugo and the extreme Re- 
publicans , which prints the date on its front page accordiilg to 
this style. Thus, instead of ist November, 1876, it would 
write, lOth Bromure, yeai 85. 
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with the words, "I, who have been a blacksmith," 
or, "J, who have wielded the sledge-hammer," suiting, 
at the same time, the actiOD to the word, and swing- 
ing his powerful right arm in a way that made in- 
offensive people shiver. He was six feet high, pro- 
portionably stout, and roared lustily even when saying 
merely "Good- morning." His usual dress was a suit 
of brown velveteen, leather gaiters, and a grey felt 
hat, which he wore planted firmly on his head, as if 
he feared to lose it Under his arm he carried a 
forbidding-looking staff, which would have cracked 
the head of an opponent like a nutshell, and kept 
twenty average Frenchmen at bay. Demosthenes 
Lauge was one of those men who rise to the surface 
of the social sea after a revolution like the spars of 
a wreck. Under Louis Philippe he had been the 
demagc^e of his commune, the terror of the mayor, 
the despair of the curi. He took in the Siide, read 
Voltaire, and had tried to bring up his son accord- 
ing to the precepts contained in Rousseau's Emite. 
He was greatly respected by his fellow-villagers, for 
he could thrash any half-dozen of them together, 
and occasionally did so to adjust little differences of 
opinion. It was known that, on one occasion, when 
the Prefect, the Bishop, and the General of the 
Division had come to visit the village, Demosthenes 
Lange had stood in the midst of the road with his 
arms folded, and without deigning to doff his hat. 
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The Prefect had frowned, the General bad gmnted, 
the Bishop had looked at him with surprise, and 
had then taken the initiative of bowing himself; but 
the blacksmith had held good, and this noble act of 
independence had, without doubt, helped consider- 
ably to place him at the top of the poll in the 
popular elections of 1848. On becoming a Deputy, 
Demosthenes Lange had, of course, given up his 
forge. He had laid by money enough to give him 
an income of £400 a year, which, added to the 
twenty-five francs a day* due to him as a repie- 
sentative, was enough to keep him cosily: the more 
so as he was a widower, and never gave his son a. 
centime, on the principle that, from sixteen upwards, 
a boy should take care of himself. Beside him, 
Camille looked like a small ash-tree in contrast with 
a big oak. The boy had nothing of his father's 
looks, and resembled him only in his do^ed ob- 
stinacy. Camille was as frail in appearance as a 
youQg town-bred noblemaa. He was well taught, 
because he had taught himself, and had never been 
drugged with books that were distasteful to him. 
It is not sure, however, that his father thought very 
highly of his capacities. He would have much pre- 
ferred a son who could have eaten four pounds of 
beef and drunk a gallon of beer at a sitting. But 

* Daiiiig the Republic of 1848-ji, the Depntiea receiTed 
^i a day dunng the aession. 
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Camille had the greatest veneration for the ex- 
blacksmith, whom he compared in his mind to Caius 
Gracchus and Wat Tyler, and although he seldom 
saw him — for Mr. Demosthenes seemed able to get 
on very well without his son's company — yet he read 
his speeches, wrote enthusiastic leaders upon them, 
and pasted them in a gilt-leaved album, which he 
read with tears in his eyes. 

Somehow, though, Camille had never spoken to 
his father about the Hexametron, which surprised 
us rather, for we thought so well of our society that 
we had more than once proposed that the secret 
should be revealed to the great tribune, and that he 
should be asked to become our patron. But Camille 
had always opposed this notion, either from modesty 
— as some of us fancied — or from the fear that the 
powerful demagogue who had openly bearded a 
Prefect, a General, and a Bishop, might despise a 
league of six striphngs who could not so much as 
have routed twelve coal-heavers between them. "Let 
us wait," used to say Camille, "until we have done 
something great and made people talk about us. 
Then we can hold up our heads, and the repre- 
sentatives of the people will be proud to shake us 
by the hand. We acquiesced, looking forward con- 
fidently to the day when we should have done some- 
thing else than drink beer; and it is thus that, during 
the first nine months of our social existence (March 

Frnuh Pic/Krtt in E<tgUih Ckali. I. 1 
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to November, 1 851), M. Demosthenes Lange oever 
once beard about us. 

The day came, however, when, after lying quietly 
in a corner, like a forgotten shell on a battlefield — 
to use the striking image of Horace Toupie — the 
Hexametron was destined to explode into deeds of 
glory which starded, not only M. Demosthenes him' 
sel^ but half the inhabitants of Paris. If you have 
patience to listen to me, I will tetl you how. 



Most people will remember that, in the month 
of November, 1851, the land of France presented 
the edifying spectacle of a nation being draped in 
different directions by four parties pretty equally 
matched. They vere perfectly disinterested, these 
parties; all they wanted was power and the free dis- 
posal of the public funds. They were likewise 
thoroughly liberal in their uitendons, and liated one 
another heartily as became true LibCTS^s. The party 
in. power was the Violet; the other ibree were the 
Red, White, and Blue. Each had bad its turu. in 
office; had increased the taxes, distributed patronage 
amongst its friends, shut up its rivals in prison, and 
called upon the country to rejoice. Each had, more- 
over, in its turn been vidently unseated by th£ com- 
bined effi>Fts of the remaining three. Hius, at one 
time, the Red^ Blue, and Violet had been in league 
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against the While: after that the White, Red, and 
Violet had overthrown the Blue; next, the White, 
Blue, and Violet had slaughtraed the Red; and now 
the Red, While, aad Blue were doing their best to 
annihilate the Violet The chief of this latter party 
was a man wise in his geceration, an astute politician 
and a silent In 1851 he had been nearly three 
years in power, and was looking forward with regret 
to the prospect of being soon obl^ed to cede his 
place to another. But whilst his adversaries spent 
their time in twayii^ — and with what vigour they 
brayed those cmly can realise who had the privilege 
of hearing them — the Violet chief worked in quiet 
for the interest of everybody in general, but more 
particularly of himself. I forget at what precise 
time it was that stray rumours of an impending 
coup d'^lal began to pervade the atmosphere; for in 
Paris we talk of a coup d'etat as men do in other 
countries of a chajige of shirt But gradually these 
rumours took ground. By degrees it became clear 
to everybody that, matters fairly considered, a coup 
d'etat was just the sort of thing (Hie had a right to 
expect The only question was, whether the eotip 
d'etat would be an executive or a parliamentary 
one? whether it would be the Assembly that would 
suppress the President, or the President who would 
suppress the Assembly? and on this point opinions 
were pretty evenly divided. Meanwhile, those well 
7' 
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versed in the signs of the times noticed that the 
police showed a contempt for individual freedom in 
forcible dissonance with the principles of liberty; 
that decorative symbols, nobiliary titles, coronets, 
and plumes were being revived in a manner not at 
all suggestive of equality; and that supplies of am- 
munition, extra pay, rations of wine, and new bayonets 
were being distributed to the troops on a scale that 
looked ominous for fraternity. 

One Thursday evening towards the end of No- 
vember — I well remember the night, for it froze as 
on the Neva, and a fierce north wind was sweeping 
the dust through the deserted streets in clouds that 
choked and blinded one — one evening, then, four 
out of the six members of the Hexametron were 
gathered together round the table in a parlour of 
the Caf6 Rousseau, awaiting the arrival of the other 
two. It was nine o'clock, and the two missing 
members were Camille Lange and Louis CrSme. It 
was not often either of them was late; but that even- 
ing they had not dined with us. Camille had left 
word that his editor wanted him for a sudden press 
of work; and Louis had written a short note to say 
that he had gone back to Saint Cyr to try and ob- 
tain three days' leave from his General, on the 
ground that his aunt was ill. We expected them 
both in the course of the evening, and were trying 
to console ourselves for their absence by taking deep 
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pulls from the society's earthenware jug, and blow- 
ing dense clouds from our clay pipes. There was a 
blazing wood fire on the hearth. The red curtains 
were snugly drawn, the doors closely shut, and 
everything had been arranged by our careful host, 
M. Potiron, to make us as comfortable as possible 
while we plotted the overthrow of the State. But, 
from some unaccountable reason, we were not gay 
that night. The conversation flagged, Destouffes 
and Cascarot, the two students of law, were silent 
and meditative. Toupie, though it was not in tiis 
nature to be ever cast down, sipped his beer thought- 
fully, as if perplexed by our low spirits. Myself, I 
felt depressed although I scarcely knew why. 

"Hark to the wind," said Horace Toupie, trying 
to shake off the oppressiveness of the long silence 
by rising and peering out of the window. "How 
piteously it howls 1 One would swear there were a 
whole kennelful of black dogs outside." 

"Don't talk of black dogs, Toupie," murmured 
Maximilien Destouffes, who was a Breton, and, like 
all Bretons, superstitious. "They say in Brittany that 
the howhng of a black dog bodes misfortune." 

Horace Toupie, who could never be brought to 
look at anything seriously, set his tongue in his 
cheek. 

"Do you know, Maximilien," he said, "afler I 
have heard one of your Breton legends I fall to 
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speculating as to what it would be like if the dead 
at the M<»:gue were to get up in the middle of the 
night, steal silently through the streets, and come 
and pull me out of bed by the legs? I dreamed 
that one night last week. When I got up in the 
morning I couldn't brush my hair; it stood up on 
end all the rest of the day. Here, Cascarot, if s you 
who are monopolising the beer-jug. Oblivioso levia 
Massico (iboria txple. Pass it round, and let us see 
if we can't manage all four of us to look a little less 
as if we were going to be hanged. If Camille and 
Louis are not here soon, I shall vote for whist and 
minstrelsy." And without waiting any longer, Toupie 
struck up B^anger's Roger Bonttmps, clapping his 
hands vigorously on his knees by way of accompani- 
ment 

Toupie's voice so closely resembled a shrill cat- 
call that we joined in with him in the hope of 
drowning it This made him redouble his efforts; 
and we were all four shouting at our loudest, when 
we heard hurried footsteps outside, and the next 
minute Camille and Louis rushed in together, both 
panting. 

"Whafs up?" we all cried, stopping shOTt: for 
the new comers looked flushed and excited. 

"We've had a run for it," said Camille, throw- 
ing himself down in a chair and laughing. "Some- 
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thing's in the wind, my friends! Pm watched by the 
police." 

This communication had the effect of bringing us 
to our legs without delay: "Watched by the police?" 
we repeated. 

"Yes," rejoined Louis Crdme, who was fanning 
himself with his handkerchief. "I was coming over 
the Pont St Michel on my way here — for I've got 
my three days' leave — when whom should I see but 
Camille, running as if the cholera were after him; 
and behind him, at fifty paces, a couple of fellows 
with douched hats, who were evidently in pursuit 
Without more ado I darted across the road and 
barred the way to these latter. 'What are you fol- 
lowing that man for?' I asked. They stopped, 
astonished, for my kepi, my sword, and the cloak 
that concealed my tunic, made them think I was an 
officer. 'Do you know him?' inquired one of them. 
'No,' I answered, thinking it as well to be cautious, 
'llien, Captain, I advise you not to meddle with 
what's no business of yours,' rejoined die other; and 
they tried to brush past me to go on with their 
running. But I wanted to give friend Camille time, 
so I caught hold of one of them by the scruff of 
the neck and said, 'Citizen, we are living under a 
republic; two men don't run after a third without 
reason; unless you tell me what you're about I shall 
conclude you're up to no good, and exercise my 
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undoubted prerogative of throwing you into the 
Seine.' I must mention that the bridge and quays 
were perfectly deserted, so that I could have drowned 
the pair of them without anybody being the wiser. 
This idea seemed to occur to them, for they glanced 
at each other uneasily, and then exclaimed almost 
together, 'But who told you we were following that 
man? We don't know anything about him. We're 
running home, that's all.' 'Yes, Captain,' went on 
the fellow I was holding, 'we're both servants in a 
boarding-house at the Barri^e St Jaques, It has 
been our day out; but we have got to be in by ten 
o'clock, so we are making the most of the half-hour 
left us.' By this time Camille was out of sight, 
having disappeared up a slum; I could therefore let 
go my birds without danger. '1 take you both for 
a couple of cut-purses,' I said, givmg my man an 
amicable grip that made him gurgle; 'but I've no 
proof, so that I must deny myself the pleasure of 
sending you over the parapet. Only, I'll tell you 
what. You will both of you remain standing here 
and not move till I am off the bridge. When I 
have reached the quay you may go on with yoiu: 
walk; and in case you should really be servants, 
here are a couple of francs to pay you a cab home. 

But mind, if I catch you running again ' 'You'll 

give us in charge?' grinned one of them. 'No, not 
such a fool,' I rejoined, 'for I am convinced that you 
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are cut-purses on excellent terms vith the police; 
but I shall run into one of those public-houses yonder 
and denounce you as a pair of 'mouchards.' Republi- 
can workmen don't like that word, and it would only 
take me a few seconds to get together a dozen brave 
fellows who would look upon it as a real treat to 
have five minutes' fun with you.' This threat had its 
due effect upon them. They turned yellow and re- 
mained as motionless as mice on the bridge, whilst 
I hastened off towards the quay. Once out of their 
sight, I set off running as hard as I could in the 
direction taken by Camille, and caught him up at 
last near the Panthten, He swears the two fellows 
were mouchards, which is veiy likely; but I know 
nothing more about the matter than what I have just 
told you," 

We had listened in profound silence while Louis 
was speaking. There was a mystery in the adven- 
ture which fascinated us. The fact that our pre- 
sident should be under the supervision of the police, 
reflected an amount of credit upon the society, of 
which we all felt disposed to take our share. When 
Louis had finished, we looked at each other triumph- 
antly, as though to say that the day had come at 
last, and that something great and unusual was 
going to be required of us. Camille observed this 
exchange of glances; and, notwithstanding his innate 
modesty, could not help seeming elated by it His 
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eyes sparkled as he proceeded with his narrative 
still panting and excited. 

"Yes; Louis did me a good service when he 
stopped those two fellows, for, as I tell you, there's 
something in the wind. When I went to the IHlori 
office this evening I found Topignon, my editor, pale 
and nervous. He has been dogged about pereistently 
during the last three days by a fellow who bears the 
stamp of the Rue de Jerusalem from the crown of 
his hat to the sole of his boots inclusively. It's the 
same with Tartine, our chronigueur, who is growing 
melancholy and doesn't like the look of it The 
letters of our Belgian correspondent must have been 
opened at the post-office for the last three weeks, 
for we find some curious marks on the envelopes; 
and we learn from our correspondent by a telegram 
that he has sent two letters which have never 
reached us at all. But this is not the worst 
Clampin and Riflard, the two Deputies of the Mon- 
tagne, told Topignon to-day that they too are being 
watched; that the number of police at all the stations 
is being doubled; and that new battalions of soldiers 
arc coming into Paris eveiy day." 

"They're right there," interrupted Lonis. "Some 
old Saint-Cyrians came to the school yesterday; two 
of them arc in the agth Carbineers and three in the 
115th Foot They told us they had been dosed 
with reviews during the last month until they were 
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skk. Yet Lhey swear hj the President, and talk 
already of a restoration of the Empire as if it were 
a thing accomplished." 

"We must be ready now to act," brc^ in 
Maximiliea Destou&s, in an exulting voice. "It is 
evident that the tussle between the Assembly and 
the Tyrant must soon end in a fight The army 
is for the Preadent, but the people are for the 
Republic" 

"So are all the students," rejoined Hugues Cas- 
carot, who was from Marseilles, and spoke in a quick 
Provenjal accent "BagasstI we can make up a 
good fighting party. I've been sounding the ifecole 
de Droit ever since the beginning of the term, and 
I've not found a man who wasn't with us." 

"And I will answer for the School of Medicine," 
exclaimed Toupie. "You should hear how we talk 
in the dissecting-room. I reckon if Maupas, the 
Prefect of Police, could listen to us, he would feel 
his flesh creep a litde, and take care not to come 
within hail of the Amphitheatre," 

"I don't believe I can rely upon a single one 
of our fellows," murmured Louts, rather piteously. 
"We're all Counts and ViscounU in that shop, I 
don't think there are a dozen true republicans 
among us." 

"Never mind. You alone are worth twelve 
dozen," answered Toupie; "diough, if I'd been you, 
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I should have pitched those two mouchards into the 
water, one on the top of the other. But if s alwajrs 
the way with you strong fellows," continued the 
student of roediciDe rueftUly. "When Providence 
throws a mouchard across youc path, you give him 
forty sous as a token of your esteem." 

Louis shragged his shoulders. "It remains to be 
proved that they wtre mouchards," he said, pouring 
out all that remained of the beer into his glass, and 
tossing off the contents at a draught "Perhaps, 
after all, they were only cut-throats; which is a pre- 
sumption in their favour." 

"If it had been so, you wouldn't have seen me 
run," answered Camille, quickly. "I know they 
were spies, When Topignon told me he had been 
watched, I remembered that one of the men Louis 
stopped had been playing shadow to me for the past 
week. On coming out of the otfice 1 saw him wait- 
ing for me on the pavement opposite, with another 
I had not seen before. If I ran, it was to give them 
the slip, so they should not see where I went. I 
shouldn't have ventured to come here if they had 
followed me close." 

"And now to business," said Maximilien, whose 
relish for grim talk was irrepressible. 

"Yes," assented Camille, "to business. I have a 
six-chamber revolver, a double-barrelled gun, and a 
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good supply of cartridges. Have all you fellows got 
arms?" 

We all replied affirmatively. Toupie, besides a 
revolver, possessed an old flintlock of his graad- 
father's. 

"Very well," replied Camille. "Then to-raorrow 
and the next day must be spent in telling every- 
body we can trust to be prepared. Louis, as you 
are on three day's leave, you can join in the work — 
only you mustn't go about in uniform. I have a list 
of 1500 workmen who took part in all the risings 
of 1848, and who are known to be disaffected. 
Toupie, DestoufTes, and Cascarot have each got a 
list, too, of workmen and students. Everyone of 
them must be seen. Turn by turn, two of us must 
sit up during the night, and remain with our win- 
dows open, so as to be on the alert should anything 
be attempted in the dark. We must also have a 
password and a counterpass, to serve all the fighters 
as a rallying cry. What shall these words be?" 

"Hexa and Metron, of course," exclaimed 
DestoufTes, Cascarot, Louis, and I together. 

"I venture to observe," said Toupie, "that, if we 
select these two words, we shall be obliged to give 
all the workmen a lesson in Greek, to teach them 
how to pronounce. For this reason I protest," 

"Can't you be serious a single hour, Toupie?" 
retorted Camille, biting his lips. "Don't you know 
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that at any moment we may be called upon to raise 
a barricade, and that before three days are over you 
and I and the lot of us may be sleeping side by 
sidfi on the slabs of the Morgue?" 

"That's what I should define as giving a man a 
pleasant foretaste," replied Toupie, demurely. "It's 
like Henri, whom I always find drawing pictures 
of men with theit heads broken when I go into his 
studio," 

Henri was myself. 

"By the way, Henri," said Camille, reminded by 
Toupie's remark of a painting I had been working at 
for some weeks, "have you finished your picture of 
us six together yet?" 

"I finished it this morning. You saw the sketch? 
We are all six on a barricade, you standing in the 
midst of us with a revolver in one hand and a red 
flag in the other." 

"Thanks," answered Camille, reddening; and 
with this he drew from under his cloak a parcel 
made of silver paper, which he gravely opened. 
"Here is that flag," he said; and with a jerk un- 
folded a splendid blood-red banner in silk, with the 
words "Liberty, Equality, Fraternity," inscribed on 
<Mie side; and the single word "Hexametbon" 
wrought in letters of gold on the other. 

We all stood up together, glowing with emotion; 
even Toupie was moved. And as in France, among 
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republicans <rf twenty, no emotion can exist without 
embraces, we threw ourselves sobbing into each 
other's anns, vowing by the bright ruby flag that, 
if we were not shortly installed at the Tuileries with 
a new Democratic Government pledged to liberty, 
equality, fraternity, and no taxes, it would be no 
£iult of ours. 

III. 
The remaining arrangements were soon made. 
It was agreed that "Hexa" and "Metron" should be 
the pass and counterpass, that the next few days 
should be devoted altogether to propagandism, that 
the night-watching should begin that very evening 
in my studio, and that Camille and I should be the 
watchers. It was also decided that Camille should 
lodge with me for the present, so as to elude the 
vigilance of the mouchards, who were presumably 
tbUowiog him, because of his. connection with the 
Pilori; that interesting organ being unquestionably 
doomed to perish among the first ia the event of a 
foi^ dUtat. It was past eleven by the time we had 
done planning. We were all flushed, but none of 
us tired, and we were about to ring for a bottle of 
Burgundy to toast success to oui arms, when on a 
sudden there was a hurried, nervous knock at the 
door, and before we had time to ansH%r, or even to 
look round, M. Potiroii, the host of the caf^ tumbled 
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into the room, looking as white as a sheet, and with 
his teeth chattering. 

M. Potiron, it should be remarked, was essen- 
tially a man of peace, and a firm friend of existing 
institutions. The mission of a citizen, as he under- 
stood it, was to sail with the current, not to go 
against it Therefore, when the breeze was Orleantst, 
M. Potiron hoisted the blue flag and manned his 
bark to the tune of "Vive le Roil" When the wind 
shifted and blew freedom wards, he sent a red 
pennon up to his mizen-mast, and cried louder than 
anybody, "Vive la R4publiquet" He was an honest 
publican, equitable in his measures, and was wedded 
to a pretty wife, whose winsome presence behind 
the counter did no harm to the trade of the "Caf^ 
Rousseau." We had selected M. Potiron's establish- 
ment for our bi-weekly meetings, because it was 
comfortable and retired, because the beer was good, 
because the coffee was drinkable, and because we 
could have a private room— four conditions not 
always to be found in other caffe. We supposed 
that M. Potiron had an idea that we must be a dub 
of some kind, but we had never honoured him with 
our full confidence: for it is an unfortunate circum- 
stance to be noted in connection with French 
publicans, that many of them — even such honest 
men as M. Potiron — are not always above the seduc- 
tions held out by the Rue de Jerusalem; but will 
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make an agreemeat with the authorities of that 
locality to report the sayings of their customers in 
consideration of a yeaxly wage. To do M. Potiron 
justice, we did not class him in this category; but 
we had made it a rale to be cautious, and we had 
not been sorry to notice that our private room was 
so large, and the door of it so thick, that anybody 
listening outside to try and catch what we said 
would have spent bis time unproiitably. 

The sudden irruption of M. Potiion took us 
aback. 

"Oh, gentlemen I for mercy's sake tell me the 
truth!" he began in a voice of consternation. 
"You're not conspiring to overthrow the Republic, 
are you?" 

"It's not very likely," answered Camille, drily. 
"Who put such an idea into your head?" 

M, Potiron seemed so embarrassed for a reply, 
that there is no knowing what he would have said, 
had not his wife appeared opportunely to extricate 
him from his difficulty. She looked almost as much 
flurried as her husband; but quietly so, as beseemed 
a pretty woman. The Hexametron en masse rose 
gallantly to receive her. 

"Oh, gentlemen!" she said — beginning in the 
same way as her lord, but more discreetly, and taking 
the precaution of closing the door behind her — "oh, 
gentlemen! is all thb true?" 
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"What true, Madame?" asked Louis Cr&me; 
who, in women's presence, felt as much at home as 
OQ his saddle. "Have they been telling you that we 
are a gang of brigandsP" 

"Not quite, monsieur," answered Madame Potiron, 
fixing her eyes on the handsome face of the young 
cadet, and then blushing a little. "But— — " Here 
she hesitated a moment, laid a finger mysteriously 
on her lips, and lowered her voice. "But the police 
have been here," 

"Bless those police!" muttered Toupie; 'Tm be- 
ginning to think we've had too much of them to- 
night" 

"Yes, gentleman, an inspector from the Pre- 
fecture," assented M. Potiron plaintively. "He came 
in this evening as I've seen him do before, but this 
time he turned his two eyes upon me like the glasses 
of a dark lantern, and said in a tone that made me 
run cold; 'You don't harbour secret societies here, 
do you, M. Potiron?' 'Not I,' was my answer; 'but 
why?' 'Oh, nothing,' he rejoined, in a tone as un- 
comfortable as the first time. 'Only they told me 
you did : so I thought Fd just step in out of friend- 
ship and show you a curious article in the Criminal 
Code, which I came across this morning. It says, 
that any person or persons harbouring conspirators 
are liable to be treated as accomplices, and may be 
condemned to the full penalties incurred by the 



people they harbour — transportation for instance, or 
penal servitude for life.' " M. Potiron choked slightly 
as he pronounced this last sentence, and was going 
to proceed with further gloomy developments, when 
his wife cut him short by telling him to go and 
attend to his business in the caf6. 

"Let me talk to these gentlemen," she said, 
evidently reassured by a closer look at us that we 
were not so black as we were painted; and as 
M, Potiron delayed somewhat to obey, she gave a 
small stamp of impatience. 

Louis CrSme, who was nearest the door, ushered 
out M. Potiron with much civility, and then returned 
with no less civility to talk to his wife. Camille, 
whose boldness always forsook him in the face of 
the adverse sex, remained silent 

"Why, Madame," softly murmured Louis, "how 
could you think that we wished to overthrow the 
Republic? On the contrary, we are republicans to 
the core, and would give women as well as men a 
vote." 

"It's a fact," observed Toupie, tenderly; "so that 
had we the management of affairs, Madame would 
have three votes to dispose of: her own, her hus- 
band's, and mine, if she deigned to accept it" 

"Then it's not true that you're conspiring to 
bring back the Bourbons and the white flag?" asked 
Madame Potiron, timidly. 

8* 
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Maximilien Dcstoufles cracked his fingers and 
gave a gaunt chuckle. Camille smiled. The rest of 
us laughed. 

"Mon Dieul gentlemen," said Madame Potiron, 
reddening again, but gathering courage— "you under- 
stand, I hope, that it's not I who would find any- 
thing to say if you brought back the white flag. I 
think, indeed, any government would be preferable 
to a republic, where men call one rudely 'citoyenne,' 
and don't think themselves obliged to take their 
hats off. To tell you my mind, I'm tired of the 
equality which makes drunken, swearing workmen 
in blouses call themselves the equals of you gentie- 
men, who are always so nice and amiable; and I 
don't think much of the fraternity that makes people 
go out and shoot each other every six months in 
the streets, as they did when they killed poor Mon- 
seigneur Aflie, our archbishop. I'm told, too, that 
the Count de Chambord is very handsome and 
generous; so that I shouldn't be at all sorry to see 
him come back. But you know what it is. We 
women can't have our way; and that horrible in- 
spector says that the Prince President wants to give 
France liberty and riches and happiness, and to 
make everybody prosperous and contented, only that 
you gentlemen, and a good many others like you, 
won't let him. He says that you want to get up 
some more of those terrible street-fights, and to 
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massacre everybody, and to make us poor women 
cry as we did in 1848, when at every coroer we met 
men carrying the dead bodies of mere boys and 
children who had been shot down on the barri- 
cades. . . . Once again, gentlemen, all this isn't true, 
is it?" 

This little speech cast a decided chill into our 
small circle. Louis looked down and played un- 
easily with his kepi. Toupie appeared to have taken 
sudden interest in the movements of an erratic 
spider. Maximilien, Cascarot, and I looked sheepish 
— there is no other word for it. A moment's pause 
followed, and was broken by Caroille, who came 
forward pale but determined, and said: — 

"Madame, the spy who spoke to you to-night 
was one of many who are prowling about at this 
minute to scatter falsehoods as the Devil did the 
tares. The only true thing he told you was that we 
are preparing for street- fights; but these fights will 
not be of our seeking; and if women cry and chil- 
dren are carried dead through the streets, the blame 
must rest elsewhere than with ns. There is mischief 
brewing, and the mouchards you see hovering about 
now are like those ill-omened birds who flutter over 
the sea just before a hurricane. No doubt your 
inspector will come again, for he must be going the 
rounds of the caKs, to prevail upon good-natured 
people like you, Madame, to denounce tliose villains 
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who arc preventing the Prince President from render- 
ing us happy, rich, and prosperous. It seems there 
are plenty of these villains about; and one of these 
mornings you may have the satisfaction of hearing 
that a few shiploads of them have been sent to a 
pleasant coast in South America, where they die, as 
they deserve, of yellow fever. When, therefore, you 
see the inspector again, pray tell him what I have 
just said; and add that there are six of us here 
who are indeed wrong-headed enough to be mis- 
tmstful of schemes for universal happiness which 
have such men as himself for their apostles. Advise 
him too that if the safety of the Republic is the 
only thing he quakes for, he may go home to his 
bed and sleep in peace. In a few days hence, when 
the Republic is really in danger, we will send for 
him if he likes, and he shall fight side by side with 
us on one of those barricades, which — I reget it for 
your sake, Madame — will not be erected for the 
Comte de Chambord," 

Upon this Camille caught up his cloak, bowed 
hurriedly to the bewildered Madame Potiron, and 
went out, followed by Toupie, Maximilien, and 
Cascarot Louis lingered a little behind, and taking 
Madame Potiron's hand to shake it, held it longer 
in his than perhaps the matter required. "Why is 
it, Madame," he said gently, "that you should so 
dislike republics? Is it not a noble thing to see a 
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country where all men are equal and all men 
free?" 

"Oh, yes!" she sighed, "if all republicans were 
like you; but they're not. Oh, Monsieur I'officier," 
she continued, half-serious, half-smiling, "young men, 
brave, handsome, and courtly, should be marquises 
or earls. They should have all that is rich and 
splendid: marble palaces, liveried servants, fine horses, 
gold, silk, jewels, great names, and beautiful women. 
Do you know, when I hear bright, wellborn young 
men praise the people, and cal! the low rifT-raff 
of the street their brothers, I feel inclined to say 
what I do when I find young girls wishing for hus- 
bands." 

"And what is that?" 

"Well, just this; You don't know what they are." 

That night Camille and I sat watching by the 
open window of my studio whilst Paris slept But 
we heard nothing save the periodical tramp of the 
sergentS'de-ville on their beat, and the , occasional 
hurried footsteps of belated citizens. There was not 
so much as a solitary soldier about, nor could we 
hear to right or left the call of a single bugle, or 
the sound of a single police- whistle. It was evident 
that the perpetration of the President's scheme for 
making everybody rich and happy at a stroke was 
adjourned for that night at least, and that we should 
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conseqnentiy have time to lay our plans so as not 
to be caught unawares. 

It had been arranged that we should all six 
meet at eight in the morning to hold a manner of 
cabinet-council previous to commencing operations. 
Punctually to the time we were gathered together, 
not a man being absent; and upon comparing notes 
it was found that even those of the Hexametrists 
who had not watched had passed a sleepless night. 
The fact is, our society had been hitherto child's 
sport, and we were beginning to feel now that it was 
a serious business, on which we were staking not 
merely our liberty, but perhaps our lives, or at least 
our whole lives' careers. 

We accordingly met, looking serious and quiet, 
though sanguine and resolute. But the same idea 
had occurred to us all during the night, that on the 
eve of embarking ourselves on such a desperate 
venture, we should perhaps do well to consult with 
one or two members of the National Assembly, so 
that there, might be homogeneousness of action on 
the day of resistance, Camille had long held out 
against any scheme of this sort, wishing to share his 
glory with none; but I talked the matter over with 
him, and proved that if all our revolutions in France 
had as yet resulted in nothing, it was because there 
had been no uniformity of aim amongst the insur- 
gents and no concord between them. "We shall be 
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weak and isolated," I said, "if we have no supporters 
in the Assembly. The Monti^ne party will not 
know whether we are for them or against theni." 
Camille gave in to these reasons at last, and agreed 
that we should go and consult with the Deputies 
Clampin and Rlflard, two great pillars of light whose 
glory was filling the land. But here Louis stepped in: 

"Why not go at once to your own father, Camille, 
whom I take to be more glorious than either Clampin 
or Riflard?" 

"Yes," said Maximilien, "after all, the Deputy 
Lange has most right to know what we are about 
If the Assembly were attacked, he would be the first 
whom we should go and protect." 

"For that matter," remarked Toupie, "I think 
Camille's father can, better than anybody, take care 
of himself; I should be sorry to be the gendarme 
sent to arrest him. Nevertheless, I'd be shot sooner 
than sec a finger laid upon him," 

"Thanks," answered Camille, gratefully; and yet 
he hesitated, having apparently an unconquerable 
aversion to face the Olympian satire with which M. 
Demosthenes was wont to receive all schemes that 
were not of his own making. "I'd really much 
rather wait before telling my father," he protested, 
nervously. "I think he would be much more likely 
to think well of us after — after " 
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"After we had all been shot," suggested Toupie. 

"No, but after we had done something to dis- 
tinguish ourselves," added Camille. 

As most of us were unaware of the amiable 
characteristics of M. Demosthenes Lange's domestic 
nature, having never been admitted to the honour 
of an interview with that hero, we set to work all 
five together to demolish Camille's scruples; and 
succeeded so far that, after an hour's close reason- 
ing, our chief agreed that three out of the six 
should go and sound the great Deputy, while the 
remaining three should start off without delay to 
scatter the good seed among the masses. The lots 
fell upon Toupie and me to accompany Camille; 
and, so as not to leave the latter time to change his 
mind, I proposed we should go off at once. Much 
as such a proceeding was contrary to the true spirit 
of republicanism, Camille, as I observed, began a 
more careful toilette out of all the available materials 
of my wardrobe. Toupie, whose large felt hat was 
four times as big as his own head, and gave him 
the appearance of an animated toadstool, cast a rue- 
ful look at himself in the glass, and then possessed 
himself of a silk hat of mine which he thought 
would suit him better. The only one of us who was 
dressed as if a king were still on the throne was 
Louis Crfime, who seemed as neat as if he came 
out of a band-box. "I think you had better come 
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with 11a, Louis," said Camille, surveying him ap- 
provingly; "you will produce a good impression." 

"Yes, it won't do to look as if we came to bor- 
row fifty francs," observed Toupie. "That always 
lends a coolness to the interview." 

"Very well," said Louis, "I'll come. Are you 
aU ready?" 

"I am," nodded Camille. "Good-bye, Destouffes 
and Cascarot; do your best As soon as we have 
seen my father, we shall go about proselytising too. 
Mind, we all meet as usual at dinner at Mother 
Riquie's at five. But we mustn't go near Potiron's 
again. For the future we discuss in Henri's studio," 

So saying, Camille led the way, and we went 
downstairs in a body, throwing a good-morning, in 
passing, to Mattre Antoine, our concierge — a sturdy 
republican, if ever there was one— and to his pretty 
daughter, Miette, who stood upon the doorstep 
dipping her red lips into a big bowl of milk, not 
unlikely the milk of a lodger. 

When we had walked a few steps, Camille turned 
round and said, laughingly, "Look there!" pointing 
at the same time to the house where his own lodgings 
were, about a hundred yards from where we were 
standing. An individual, evidently doing duty as 
sentinel, was walking quietly up and down. 

"That's my shadow of the past week and my 
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pursuer of last night," he said, concealing himself 
behind us, so as not to be seen by the functionary. 

"So it is; I recognise him," exclaimed Louis; 
"it's the fellow I held yesterday by the neck. What 
a pity I didn't pitch him into the river," 

"Regrets are vain," remarked Toupie senten- 
tiously. "All we can do is to pray for strength to 
act better another time." 



There is an electricity in the atmosphere which 
precedes political storms as oppressive as that which 
betokens the convulsions of nature. It is a feeling 
of general uneasiness, a timidity in the looks of men, 
a still greater timidity in their words, and an almost 
total paralysis in their powers of action. When there 
is a revolution or a coup d'etat impending, men are 
restless. They have no heart for work; they scan 
each other's faces inquiringly, move about in a pur- 
poseless way without knowing why, and pass their 
time consulting that political barometer, the news- 
paper. On the morning when Louis, Toupie, and I 
went, in company with Camille, to call upon the 
Deputy Lange, Paris was visibly excited by one of 
those absurd rumours which figured every morning 
in the papers, but which always found believers, no 
matter how ludicrous or how impossible they might 
be. I forget what the rumour was on this particular 
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occaMon, but men were whispering it to each other, 
with an expression of blank alarm on their faces. 
Others, less apt to be caught by false news, were 
conversing no less anxiously as to what they termed 
the dead calm of the moment The Moniteur said 
nothing; the Ministers were silenL Such papers as 
the Pilori, which peaceful bourgeois passed to each 
other with looks of consternation, were allowed to 
talk unmolested — a sure sign, according to connois- 
seurs, that something gloomy and terrible was pre- 
paring. As we walked we heard the names of the 
Prince President and M. Thiers, Lamartine, and 
General CavaJgnac, the Prince de Joinville and M. 
de Morny, the Count de Chambord and Berryer, 
bandied about in a confused jumble, without any 
rhyme or sense whatever. Here it was said that the 
leaders of the Assembly were going to seize the 
Resident and shut him up at Vincennes; further on, 
that the Count de Chambord was about to cross the 
bridge of Kehl with an army of Prussians and 
Anstrians. A wilful grocer asserted, on the contrary, 
that it was the Prince de Joinville who was going to 
bombard Cherbourg with an English fleet; whilst a 
butcher maintained that he was on intimate terms 
with the public executioner, from whom he had 
heard that two new guillotines had been ordered by 
the President, one for the Hacc du Trdnc and the 
other for the Place de la Concorde. 
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M. Demosthenes Lange lived in the Rue de la 
Chauss^ d'Antin — which, as everybody knows, is 
one of the first streets in Paris. I confess it had 
surprised us somewhat that so democratic a per- 
sonage as the Deputy Lange should have chosen 
such a sumptuous street in which to set up his 
abode. But we were much more suq^riscd on find- 
ing that the house he had selected was one of the 
most splendid in the thoroughfare. A servant in 
livery was planted at the door, looking all the image 
of those menials who wait upon the rich in countries 
governed by tyrants. He eyed us supierdliously, 
and scarcely deigned to make way for us, "Shall I 
find the Deputy Lange?" asked Camille civilly. "M. 
Lange? Up the staircase, first floor, door on the 
right Ring the bell, and his valet will answer you," 
rejoined he of the livery, stiffly; and he turned on 
his heel, Toupie the while making him a low bow, 
which was evidently accepted as genuine. We 
crossed a marble vestibule and walked up a stair- 
case, thickly carpeted and adorned with gilt balusters. 
Louis was growing astonished and Toupie grave. On 
the landing was a deep bay window, filled with 
stained glass, and richly enshrouded in costly winter 
flowers. The door to the right was of polished oak, 
and a fine leopard-skin fur was set in front of it in 
guise of mat. On a small brass plate, that glittered like 
gold, were the words, " D/mosthine Lange, D^puU" 
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Camille, who had remained impassive, though a 
little flushed, rang the belt, which gave a discreet 
aristocratic tinkle. Almost immediately the door was 
opened, and a superb valet, dressed in black, with a 
gold scarf-pin and an imposing shirt-collar, stood 
before us motionless and expectant 

"M. Lange?" said Camille. 

"Does not receive so early," was the cold but 
polite answer. 

"I am his son." 

"OhI pardon, monsieur; be good enough to walk 
in, I have only recently entered M. le D^putd's service. 
I had not the honour of knowing you." 

By this time we were prepared for a good deal, 
and had become dumb as fish; but yet we were not 
prepared for the sight of M, Demosthenes' apart- 
ments, which fairly stupefied us by their splendour. 
As we subsequently discovered, M. Lange had, during 
the worst days of 1848, profited by the panic, which 
had driven all rich people from Paris, to take on 
an eleven years' lease, for 3000 francs per annum, 
a suite of apartments which, at ordinary times, 
he could not have had for 20,000. There were 
plenty of such bargains to be picked up by those 
who were speculative enough to venture upon them. 
Three-fourths of the wealthy houses in the capital 
were shut up. The rooms held by M. Lange had 
been tenanted by a Moldavian Prince, who had 
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taken the train for Yassy at the first sound of firing. 
His magnificent furniture, which had cost him 
150,000 francs, was bought by Lange for 10,000 
francs down, a good sum of money for that agitated 
period. If only half had been offered, it is very 
likely the Prince would have accepted, for the 
general opinion of everybody was, that the end of 
time itself had come, and that, at the rate of an 
insurrection a week, there would soon be neither 
houses nor men left standing. 

The valet ushered us into an antechamber that 
reminded one of the Tuileries, and then vanished 
into an Inner room, where ensued the following dia- 
logue — 

"M. CamiJle Lange, sir." 

"My son? What the devil can he want?" 

"There are three gentlemen with him, sir." 

"Well dressed?" (This was said in a roar that 
sounded like the bursting of a water-dyke.) 

"Not very, sir." 

"Humph! I'm going to breakfast. Show them 
in. I'll talk to them whilst I'm eating." 

Camille, who heard all this, coloured, and kept 
his eyes fixed on the door, ao as not to meet our 
glances; he appeared ready to cry from mortification. 
In a minute the valet returned, and showed us into 
M. Demosthenes Lange's breakfast-room. 

It was a masterwork, this breakfast-room. The 
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ceiling was dome-shaped, and omameDted with a 
magnificent painting, signed by one of the best 
artists of the day. The wails were tapestried with 
maroon velvet-like paper, bordered by cornices 
richly sculptured into fancy designs of fruit and 
flowers, and gilt. Admirable landscape paintings 
adorned the walls, and in the spaces between them 
were delicate marble statuettes set on pedestals, 
backed and covered with crimson velvet The chairs 
and sofas were all of red ribbed silk, and the carpet 
was so thick that one's feet sunk into it as in long 
grass. A hundred little knicknacks adorning the 
chiffonier and mantelpiece testiiied that the Molda- 
vian prince, whatever may have been his dislike for 
gunpowder, was a true friend of art M. Demosthenes 
was seated at a table spread with snowy linen, and 
covered with a pat^ de foie-gras, a mayonnaise of 
lobster, a dish of cfitelettes k la Soubise, and a 
bottle of Pomard. He was dressed in a cashmere 
dressmg-gown, lined with blue silk; bis shirt open at 
the collar showed a throat as vigorous as that of a 
bull. He was not yet shaved. His legs were cased 
in flaimel trousers, and his feet were loosely shod in 
sable fur slippers. 

"What is it?" he asked, holding out one finger, 
to bis son, but taking no notice of the rest of us. 
"What do you want? I tell you at once I've got no 
money." 
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"I don't want money," replied Camille, quietly. 
"I— that is, we — have come to ask you whether you 
know that the Republic is in danger?" 

"Repubhc in danger!" blurted out the Deputy 
with his mouth full. "Who put such tomfoolery as 
that into your head?" 

"Citizen Deputy," said Louis CrSme, throwing a 
tinge of irony into his voice, "there is a rumour in 
Paris that the President intends seizing some of the 
foremost Deputies and locking them up. In prevision 
of such an event we are here to say that we, your 
very obedient servants, are going to fight for you." 

"What's your name?" bellowed M. Lange, tak- 
ing up a cutlet with his fingers and gnawing it 
fiercely. 

"Before the Republic I used to be Count de 
CrSme," answered Louis, smiling; "at present 1 am 
Louis CrSme, simply." 

"Ugh!" grunted the Deputy. "Pve small opinion 
of counts. I don't believe any good ever came of 
them, Such as you see me, I was a blacksmith and 
wielded the sledge-hammer. I'll lay odds there are 
not three picked men who could stand up against 
me in the whole Faubourg St Germain," 

"It's a pity merit isn't measured by strength of 
biceps, or else. Citizen Deputy, you would certainly 
be elected President," observed Toupie, who could 
not for the life of him have withstood a joke. 
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The Deputy seemed to accept this as a compli- 
ment 

"Who are you?" he growled. 

"My name is Horace Toupie, and I am Studying 
to be a doctor. But if I had had the shaping of 
my destiny, I should have much preferred being a 
blacksmith, and owning apartments in the Chaussfe 
d'Antin." 

This time die epigram went a little deeper. The 
ex-blacksmith gave a kind of grunt and harpooned 
another cutlet "A pretty blacksmith you'd have 
made," he said, and then turned to me. "What are 
you?" he asked. "A sucking doctor too?" 

"No," I replied, laughing; "a painter." 

"Well," exclaimed the Deputy, licking some 
sauce off his fingers, "I can't make out what you 
want with me. You're as thin, the four of you, as 
lucifer-matches. Here, Baptiste" (this was to his 
servant), "bring in four glasses and a bottle of 
cognac. You'll take a drink, the lot of you, and 
then go about your business. Sit down. Chairs are 
meant to be sat upon; there are enough of them 
and to spare." 

Baptiste came in bearing four tumblers and a 
bottle of cognac on a silver tray. M. Lange filled 
each of the tumblers to the brim, knocked his glass 
against ours, and said laconically, "There you are; 

9' 
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Louis, whose St. Cyr training had well seasoned 
him for cognac- drinking, lossed off his measure in 
three draughts. The blacksmith bellowed his ap- 
proval. 

"Thai's good. A blacksmith wouldn't have taken 
his lips from the glass; but it's well drunk for a 
count. Look at Camille there. You wouldn't think 
he was a whelp of mine. He shirks his liquor as if 
it were boiling pitch." 

Camille had just sat down. At his father's taunt 
he got up, took his glass from the table and swal- 
lowed its contents at a toss. "And now," he said, 
calmly, "I think we had better begin what we've 
got to say; for in a few minutes I shall be drunk." 

This made the blacksmith grin, but it also made 
him listen. Camille, Louis, Toupie, and I told him 
between us, in a rambling son of fashion, all we 
had heard and what we had planned. We spoke of 
the police watchings, the rumours of a eoap tfeiai, 
and the increase of troops in the Paris garrison. We 
explained all the designs of the Hexametron, its 
ramifications among the workmen and students; and, 
growing excited under the fumes of the cognac, we 
declared our fixed intention of dying for the As- 
sembly if need be, and seltiag fire to the four 
corners of Paris. To our dismay and horror, M. 
Lange, instead of showing himself touched, shrugged 
his shoulders contemptuously, and told us point 
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blank that we were four young fools; that a coup 
d'/iat was an absurd invention of some of those con- 
founded scribblers who were always imagining hum- 
bug, and that the President would aS soon think of 
laying a hand on the Assembly as he would think 
of ramming his head into a hornet's nest "Why, 
bones and thunder!" concluded the popular hero, 
"if he were to try any tricks of that sort, I'd go to 
the 6lys^ and shake him myself by the throat until 
all his teeth fell out." 

We had reached the argumentative stage of 
drunkenness, and so continued to battle fiercely. 
This roused M, E>emosthenes, who began to drink 
cognac too, and to roar like a buffalo. Another 
bottle was sent for, the glasses were replenished, the 
arguments waxed closer and hotter, and soon the 
room resembled nothing so much as the National 
Assembly on a day of excitement, every man holla- 
ing his loudest, and paying no attention to his neigh- 
bour. After ten minutes of this, M. Demosthenes 
was left master of the field, we four having lapsed 
into the maudlin stage. According to the fashion 
of Homer's warriors, shouting a piean over the 
bodies of their prostrate foes, he then indulged in a 
soliloquy: "What! a coup if^tai? and I, a represent- 
ative of the people, thrown into prison, and caged 
like a rat! Why, these young boobies talk of the 
thing as if I had no more blood in my veins, or 
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muscles in my arms. Police, police! What do I 
care for the police? Has anybody ever seen the 
Deputy Demosthenes Lange walk through the streets 
followed by (he people, who pointed to him and 
shouted, 'There goes our champion?' Bones and 
thunder! with a call to arms I could rouse all the 
people of the Faubourgs in a day, and demolish the 
Elysfc, until there was not so much as a stone left 
to grind a knife on. Have they forgotten '48, when 
I led the sacking of the Due de Croissant's castle, 
and clove the head of the big gendarme Michon in 
two halves, like an apple? Have they forgotten 
that it was I who stirred up the villagers to Ijmch 
the farm-bailiff, and lent one of the ropes of my 
forge to hang him with? Why, the people of Paris 
know me as if I was their father. They know that 
1 am a republican to the backbone; and that if ever 
the Republic stood in danger, I would defend it 
with the last drop of my blood, even though all the 
rest of the country were to turn renegades, and I 
were to be the last left to die over the red flag." 

This last assurance was made with so much con- 
viction that Toupie at once began to weep, declaring 
that if ever the Deputy wanted anybody to die with 
him he had only to send to No. 117, Rue de I'^cole 
de Medecine, and that he, Toupie, would arrive 
without loss of time. 

But this promise failed to appease M. Demosthenes, 
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who rose and paced about the room furiously, stop- 
ping at last in front of Camille, and bellowing to 
him at the top of his voice; "Vovi little pale-faced 
goose! you told me that the police were dogging 
you? Why are they dogging you? Lead me to the 
policeman who's dogging you, and I'll settle him. 
You'll see!" 

"It's for the Pilori," hiccupped poor Camille, who 
was gazing with a lost expression at the ceiling. 

"The Pilori.' and it's for that you've taken alarm, 
and come and disturbed me at breakfast! Why, 
what can they do to you, ninny? I've read your 
Pilori. It's as weak as mutton-broth. Hang me, if 
I shouldn't have thought it was written by epileptic 
parrots in the intervals of a fit Bah! if you want 
an article for the paper, I'll write you one that'll 
make the cats on the housetops jump, and bring 
more policemen after you than would stretch in an 
Indian file from here to the coast of Normandy. 
Come, run away, all of you. I'm tired of this. When 
I was your age, thank HeavenI I could have trimmed 
any policeman who would have followed me in such 
a way that he would have been careful how he chose 
his beat another time! Come now, be off!" 

But this was easier said than done. Camille was 
staring at his father with a vacant look, and rolling 
his head to and fro in an utterly dejected manner. 
Toupie had slid off his chair on to the greund, and 
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was weeping bitterly at the idea that the Deputy 
should talk of dying without him. Louis was asleep; 
and I, the most sober perhaps of the company, was 
Ijdng all of a heap doubled up on the sofa, groaning 
aloud that there was an earthquake. 

"You're a pretty band of republicans," muttered 
M. Lange, indignantly. "I should like to know how 
much gunpowder you could stand if you're floored 
by a few thimblefuls of this weak stuff Here, Bap- 
tiste, look at this. What's to be done? I'm hanged 
if they're not all as drunk as Poles." 

Baptiste came in, tried in vain to induce Toupie 
to stand up, and then went out to fetch a big sponge 
and a basin of water, with which he began to bathe 
our faces. But the blacksmith had no patience with 
such mild treatment. "Here," he shouted, "this is 
the way to do it!" And he poured the whole basin- 
ful of water over the head of Toupie, who sneezed 
and coughed piteously under the infliction. "Now, 
then," he added, "let's carry the others one at a 
time, and put their heads under the kitchen-tap, be- 
ginning with this hobbledehoy of a count, Vou catch 
hold of his legs; I'll take his arms." Twenty minutes 
of this energetic hydropathy acted with effect enough 
to make us know where we were. Putting our joint 
stock of equilibrium together, we had just sufficient 
to enable us to stand up leaning one against the 
other; only, when we tried to move, the machinery 
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went all wrong and we fell flat in different directions. 
Seeing it was useless to expect that we could walk 
home, the blacksmith sent for a cab and helped us 
down the staircase one by one, heaping many im- 
precations on us as he did so, and railing bitterly at 
us for not being blacksmiths. When we were all 
packed together in the cab — 

"Where shall I take 'em to?" asked the driver. 

"Oh, that's your look-out!" growled M, Demos- 
thenes. "Here's a five-franc piece. Take 'em to the 
6lys^ to call on the President: they want to pick 
a bone with him." And he vanished, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

The valet Baptiste dipped his hand into my 
pocket to find an address of some kind, and pulled 
out a letter. 

"I suppose this is their address," he said: "Rue 
de I'Ecole de M^decine, 1 1 7. You'd better drive 
there." 



I have no distinct recollection of what imme- 
diately followed. I have a sort of dim vision of a 
cab pulling up before a door, where there was a 
crowd of people laughing at us; of old Antoine, my 
concierge, coming out with the pretty Miette, and 
clasping his hands in astonishment; of determined 
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dTorts to haul us out and lift us up to my studio on 
the sixth floor; and of loud laughter on the part of 
Mdllc. Miette when she saw that for every step we 
climbed we tumbled down two. Then the scene 
changes, and I fancy I can see four prostrate indi- 
viduals rolling about on the floor, amidst mahlsticks, 
palettes, broken colour-boxes, easels overturned, and 
pictures smashed, and exhorting each other loudly 
not to desert the Republic. This scene must have 
lasted some time, for twilight closed upon it; and I 
remember two faces, as those of Maximilien Destouffes 
and Hugues Cascarot, contemplating us with speech- 
less wonder. Then there was presumably another 
change: for I find four haggard faces seated round 
a table and trying to convince two more that there 
had been nothing whatever the matter with them. 
The conversation turns suddenly upon barricades 
and tyranny. Pathetic assurances of undying fidelity 
are interchanged, the Maneillaise is sung, and, as a 
proof that they are not at all upset, the four haggard 
faces resolve upon setting out at once to rouse the 
citizens of Paris, and warn them of the plots being 
laid against their freedom. The next scene is in 
the open air after nightfall, and tumultuous in its 
aspects. There is a crowd, a frantic uproar, six 
figures gesticulating and haranguing the multitude, a 
surge, a struggle, the appearance of a dozen cocked 
hats, an attempt at flight, a violent scuffle, a mSl^ 
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of screams and blows, a sharp rap on the head, and 
then — I remember qo more. 

* # * # * 

When reason and the perception of facts were 
restored to me, I was lying stretched at full length 
on the damp floor of a place dimly lighted by a 
small window closely grated with iron. It was a 
room about twenty feet square, with whitewashed walls 
covered with hundreds of inscriptions in pencil and 
burnt cork. There was no furniture — nothing but 
a narrow form running all round the room and 
fastened to the walls with clamps of iron. I rubbed 
my eyes, leaned on my elbow, and looked about me. 
I was not alone — far from it. The room was as full 
as it could hold. Three or four workmen in blouses 
lay snoring and apparently dead drunk. A soldier, 
deprived of shako and sword, was in the same happy 
condition. Two very sinister- looking individuals were 
smoking side by side on the form, with their hands 
in their pockets. Around me my five comrades of 
the Hexametron lay reclining in various attitudes 
suggestive of unquiet slumbers. 

We were at the police-station; in other words, 
we were prisoners. 

Perhaps it may be as well to state what is the 
French method of procedure with people who have 
been arrested in the night. They are taken to the 
station and cast all together, thieves and dnmkards, 
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murderers or brawlers, into a place of delight called 
the violon, where they abide until nine in the morn- 
ing, at which hour they are examined by the com- 
missaire de police. If the charge be only a light 
one, the commissaire may discharge the prisoner at 
once, provided the latter sends to some friend to come 
and claim him. If, on the contrary, the charge be 
a serious one, then the prisoner returns to the violon, 
and waits until the " panitr-h-salade," or prison-van, 
comes to fetch him to the Prefecture. This is 
generally about ten o'clock. Every morning at eight 
a dozen vans leave the Rue de Jerusalem and go the 
round of the different stations, gathering up the 
black sheep for the big fold. At the Prefecture, 
prisoners are lodged according to their means. If 
they can afford it they have a cell to themselves, 
paying two francs a day for the privilege. This is 
called la pistole. If they are not sufficiently well off 
to afford a cell, they are turned loose into a big 
common room, in company with a few score other 
prisoners awaiting their trial. There are two of these 
common rooms. One is for the utterly disreputable, 
who are in rags and tatters; the other for people 
who are clean and orderly. The common room is 
at once a dining-room, sleeping- room, and recreation 
yard. At night beds are laid down in it; during the 
day the prisoners pace up and down, two or three 
together, or singly, as they choose. Sometimes a 
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prisoner remains three or four months in the com- 
mon room — (that is, in technical language, au dipSt) 
— never leaving it but to go between two gendarmes 
to the cabinet of the juge d' instruction, or examining 
magistrate, whose interrogatories are always con- 
ducted in private. 

If I give these details, it is because as soon as 
I awoke and discovered where I and my unlucky 
friends were, I guessed at once that we were not 
likely to be let loose that day, nor possibly for many 
days to come. The charge against us would not be 
one of common drunkenness, but, probably, one of 
street- rioting, assault, and battery; or, perhaps, even 
one of sedition and treason-felony. Struck with 
horror at our position, I roused my comrades to take 
counsel, and in a few minutes' time we were sitting 
in a circle, with disma! looks, scarcely believing that 
what we saw and felt could be real. We had no 
time to lose, for the dawn had fully set in, and it 
was needful that we should agree between us as to 
what we should say when questioned by the com- 
missaire. It was decided upon at once that we 
should, in the interests of the Hexametron, resolutely 
eat whatever words of treason we might have uttered 
in our ravings of the night before. We were to 
declare ourselves devoted to the President, and 
ascribe all our utterances to tipsiness. It cost us 
much heart-burning to resolve upon this course; but, 
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as Toupie sagely remarked, the freedom of a whole 
natioQ must not be sacrificed because four boobies 
had chosen to get drunk. The one who fett most 
sensitively on this point was Camille, who would 
have to declare his name, and see the son of the 
great tribune Lange figure on the police-sheet in the 
capacity of ragamuffin. It seemed he had been 
awake for a couple of hours, and crying all by him- 
self at this humiliating thought Louis Cr@me, who 
might with equal reason have objected to see the 
descendant of a crusader placed in the same cate- 
gory, bore his reverses with more philosophy, treating 
the matter rather as a joke than otherwise. 

Whilst we were still deliberating in whispers, so 
as not to be overheard by the two sinister persons 
smoking — who might, for all we knew, be mouions* 
— there was a grating of bolts outside, the door 
opened, and a head, covered with a cocked hat, 
peeped in. "Now then," shouted a gruff voice, 
"come along one of you, no matter which." 

This was the signal that M. le Commissaire had 
arrived and was waiting to begin his examinations. 

*.Tlie mauton is a spy prisoaer much employed by the 
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We allowed the two smokers, the workmen, and the 
soldier to stagger out first They all came back as 
they had gone, but with different expressions on 
their faces. The two smokers were a pair of thieves, 
and had a prospect of long captivity before them. 
The soldier was looking forward to a month's im- 
prisonment for having slept out of barracks. Two 
of the workmen knew that they would be liberated 
within an hour or so, and were demonstratively jubi- 
lant; but a third, who was more hopelessly tattered 
and more profoundly drunk than either of the others, 
came back with a look of stoical recklessness on his 
-face, and, to our infinite stupefaction, held out his 
hand to the lot of us collectively, hiccupping: "Well, 
never mind — you're go-— good fellows, and — and I 
do — on't mind being in the same b — boat with 
you." 

"What do you mean?" we asked, recoiling from 
his embraces. 

"Why, don't you ko — know?" he grinned, catch- 
ing abruptly hold of Toupie's shoulder for support, 
and reeling heavily into the midst of us. "Why, it's 
p— plain enough! When I heard you 1 — 1 — last 
n— night crying, 'Vive le p — peuple! A has U P — 
President!' I said, 'That's my s — sort;' and I shouted 
with you. And now it seems we shall be s — sent to 
Toulon, but I d — don't mind, for I — I 1 — I— I,— 1 — 
lite the look of you," 

DMn;.^:b, Google 
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We all buret into a cold perspiration, which was 
not diminished by the fact that our drunken accom- 
plice insisted noisily upon hugging us all round in 
the name of the Republic, one and indivisible. But 
our terror reached its climax when, after staggering 
helplessly about and trying to steady himself against 
the slippery walls, the republican workman lurched 
forward and rolled on to the floor, blurting out, 
" Vive la I— I — liberie. Vive li — le Hex — hex — hexa 
— m — matron I " 

This sounded like a death-knell upon us; but 
before we could say anything to one another the 
cocked hat again appeared and shouted out, "Now, 
then, the nextl" and as I was the nearest to the 
door, a hand was laid on my shoulder and I was 
pushed with more speed than ceremony down a 
stone-flagged passage into the presence of the com- 
missaire. 

The name of this oflicial was M. Fouinard. He 
was small, important, curt in his speech, and tost no 
time in vain courtesies. 

"Your name?" he said. 

"Henry Larde." 

"Your trade or profession?" 

"Painter, 1 1 7, Rue de I'tcole de M^ecine." 

"You're a drunkard, it seems?" 

"No, M. le Commissaire. I am really very sorry. 
Yesterday was an exceptional day. It's the first 
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time it has ever happened to us. A friend had 
offered us some cognac; but I promise it shall not 
occur again." 

"No. I don't think it will," answered M. Fouinard 
dryly, "not for a good while at least The charge 
against you is for inciting the citizens to rebellion 
against the Government. You are a member of a 
secret society called the Hexametron." 

"But, Monsieur " 

"Bah! it's no use denjnng. This scarlet flag was 
seized upon you last evening. This morning a do- 
miciliary visit was paid to the rooms of all six of 
you, and those papers yonder were found. There 
is enough evidence there to lodge you in Cayenne 
for the rest of your days. Your chief is an ill-con- 
ditioned young rebel, who writes in a blasphemous 
paper called the Pilori: the police have for some 
time had their eye upon him. Two more of your 
number spent their time yesterday going round in- 
citing workmen and students to be ready to take 
arms at a given signal. Your pass and counterpass 
were ' Hexa' and 'Matron.' Vou must be really a 
fool, my friend, if you think that among five or six 
hundred workmen there will not be a dozen or two 
who have intelligences with the police. Fifteen in- 
formations were laid against you in the course of 
yesterday afternoon. The witnesses are all prepared 
to swear to what I have said. You see, therefore, 
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your case is as plain as a turnpike-road. The best 
thing you can do is to make a clean breast of it." 

I will spare the reader the melancholy recital of 
the disasters of that morning. How we were cross- 
questioned one by one, squeezed (morally) flat as 
oranges, entangled in our speech, forced into avowals, 
and sent back crest-fallen to the vioion after being 
made to sign a /mcij-wria/ establishing our guilt; 
how we were extricated from the vioion at nine, 
handcuffed, hoisted into a yellow prison-van, stowed 
into cells where we had not room to move, and jolted 
through the streets of Paris with a mounted muni- 
cipal trotting behind the vehicle to see that none of 
us escaped through the skylight ; how we were 
stripped at the Prefecture, searched, measured, 
weighed, pol into a bath, deprived of our money, 
and finally cast into a big stone-paved room, where 
fifly-three prisoners of various classes were already 
wandering about in desponding wretchedness; — all 
these things are written vividly on my memory and 
no doubt on the memories of my six fellow- captives 
— (for the dirty workman was sent with us and in- 
scribed on the police-sheet as one of our Society); 
but the remembrance of them is not such as any of 
us would take a pleasure in recalling. Our pride 
was laid in the dust, our dignity was gone. Our 
noble brotherhood, that was to have regenerated 
France and made its name known from one end of 
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the country to the other, was torn up by the roots, 
and we, its six branches, cast bruised and broken 
into a dust-bin! What could we do but bewail and 
weep? We sat on a form all six of a row, clasping 
each other's hands and crying in silence. Through 
the tall windows opposite, but far above our heads, 
we could see glimpses of the clear blue E)ecember 
sky faintly gilded by the tint of the morning sun. 
Now and then the white clouds chased each other 
slowly in our sight, and we sat wondering where 
they were going, and feeling for the first time in 
our lives what it was to be without liberty; what it 
was to be shut up in prison, and to envy the freedom 
of the poorest insects who can grovel humbly and 
undisturbed. . . . 

This lasted a week. Heaven knows how we got 
over that week, with its monotonous couree of weary 
days. We had no papers to read, knew nothing of 
what was going on without, had thieves for our com- 
panions, and were nourished upon bean-soup served 
to us twice a day in tin pots. It was almost a relief 
to us when the yellow-belted gendarmes cried out 
our names through a trap in the door, and led us 
off to be examined by the juge d'instruclion. This 
happened three times in the seven days. Every fact 
that could be pumped out of us was pumped. The 
juge (Pinstruetion who dealt with our case had the 
eyes of a ferret and a tongue as insinuating as a 
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screw-driver. It would have been useless to pre- 
varicate with him. He caught up our answers before 
we had uttered them; and had our words fully 
couched on paper before they had left our mouths. 
After oar first interrogatory he told us we were 
dangerous conspirators, which struck us dumb, but 
consoled us somewhat, for if we were to be con- 
demned for conspiracy, better, we thought, to be 
condemned as dangerous than as harmless traitors. 
After the second interview he told us we were mis- 
chievous apes, which was less flattering. After the 
next he seemed to have changed his mind and 
waxed disdainful, observing with a wave of the hand 
that we should certainly be imprisoned for a few 
years, but that we were not worth the soup we were 
eating. 

This last insult kindled our blood and revived 
the flame in us. Up to that time we had been der 
jected, now we felt our energies renewed, and paced 
angrily up and down, brewing resentment in our 
souls, and vowing that we would make sensational 
Speeches in the dock, and so show the world what 
had been lost by the untimely doom of the Hex- 
ametron. The thought of the effect we might pro- 
duce gave us new energy, and made our spirits rise. 
We began to talk again as in the old days, exchang- 
ing promises of fraternity, and exclaiming that, 
after all, what had happened to us was not to be 
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deplored, seeing that it would infallibly make us 
glorious and hand down our names to posterity. 
We were greatly cheered too by hearing from some 
new prisoners who came in that the deeds of the 
Hexametron had astonished all Paris; that the papers 
had talked of the six young men who had tried to 
raise a sedition in the Quartier Latm, and called on 
the people to come and overturn the President; that 
the Radical organs had styled us heroes; and that a 
Cabinet Council had been held about us. After 
such news as this, it was impossible not to feel that 
we had towered in a short week to the height of 
Robespierre and Marat. We began to slouch our 
hats, to stride solemnly with our anns folded, to 
eschew the practice of smiling, and had already got 
into the habit of planting our hands on our breasts, 
as though daring the enemy to take our lives; when 
one evening towards five o'clock, we were called — 
unusual circumstance — all six t<^ether, and, without 
a word of explanation, led through a labyrinth of 
passages to the well-known room of the examining 
magistrate. It struck us as peculiar that there was 
only one gendarme with us. 

When we had reached the door, the gendarme 
knocked and told us to go in, which we did with a 
look of unutterable dignity on our faces. The juge 
d'imtmction was standing near the fire, and near 
him, to our surprise, and not a litde to our moitifica- 
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tioQ, were the General of the School of Saint Cyr, 
M. Demosthenes Lange, the two Demoiselles Cr^e 
de la Cremerie, Dr. Toupie, the Father of Toupie, 
MM. DcstoufTes and Cascarot', seniors, and my own 
nearest relative. 

M. Demosthenes was the first to speak. "You're 
an imbecile," he said to his son. 

The General of Saint Cyr caught hold of Louis 
by the ear. "You'll be for a month under arrest," 
he grunted, sternly; "and you may consider yourself 
lucky you're not expelled." 

Toupie, senior, glared at his oSspriag. "Is this 
what you call studying medicine?" he asked. 

"It's studying bruises," answered Toupie, meekly. 

"Well, you're a parcel of simpletons," observed 
the juge d' instruction. "Because of your good con- 
nections, this is going to be treated as a freak. The 
seven days' imprisonment you've had is enough for 
a piece of tomfoolery, and the best thing you can 
do is to go back to your books without frightening 
yourselves and others with talk of coups d'itat, which 
are as idiotic as they are idle." 

Here was a falll We followed our progenitors 
out of the room in perfect silence, but with our lists 
clenched and rage in our hearts. As soon as wc 
had got outside into the street, CamiUe's father 
turned round with a contemptuous frown on his 
; face. "If I'd been the judge," he said, "you 
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should alt have had a year of it with your heads 
shaved. To get up a street-row, and to be bagged 
like weasels — why, it's contemptible! You sec the 
President doesn't even deign to treat you as ad- 
versaries. I expect he's made himself a nightcap 
out of your red flag." Saying this, the blacksmith 
shrugged his shoulders, as was his wont, and added, 
with a ferocious bellow, "if there were ever the 
coup (Titat you speak of, you'd see what I'd do. 
Bones and thunder! they shouldn't bag me like a 
weasel!" 

There were declarations to the same effect — 
minus the bones and thunder — from each of our 
fathers, and after an hour's sermonising we were told 
to go our ways and behave less like fools; Toupie 
received the gratifying assurance that his allowance 
would be curtailed, and Louis was given the order 
to join his school the next morning. It was close 
upon seven o'clock when we were abandoned to our 
devices and found ourselves all six walking, ashamed 
and sulky, towards my lodgings. On the doorstep 
we met my concierge, Antoioe, and Mdlle. Miette, 
who laughed, and said she hoped we were better. 
Antoine looked at us with a dioU expression, and 
remarked that in his day men managed insurrections 
better than we did. We learned it was untrue that 
anybody had called us heroes; or, at least, those 
that had done so lived in the opposite quarters of 
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the dty and knew nothing about us. In the Quar- 
tier Latin we had become ridiculous. The very cats 
we passed seemed to wag their heads in derision. 
A white dt^ who was sitting in the middle of the 
road howled so hysterically at our approach that it 
was obvious he was laughing at us. And to fill the 
cup of our humiliation to the brim the Pitori, 
Camille's own ideal journal, which old Antoine 
handed to us with an amused grin, contained an 
editorial holding us up to derision as chicken- 
hearted conspirators, who had only succeeded in 
smashing one policeman's hat and two panes of glass. 

We shrank upstairs wellnigh prostrate with this 
last load of obloquy. 

"Is this to-day's paper?" we asked of Antoine. 

"Yes, gentlemen, it's just come in." 

We threw a glance at the date: it was "Tuesday, 
the and af December, 1 85 1." 



That night the Prince President put into action 
his scheme for making everybody happy and pros- 
perous. While the six members of the Hexametron 
slept, tired out with emotion and extenuated by 
repeated bursts of indignation, cabs and gendarmes 
were hurrying about Paris carrying representatives of 
the people and others to Vincennes and Mazas. It 
was neatly done — very. Some of the representatives 
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Struggled and protested; one or two of the jonr- 
nalists seized showed fight; but the majority of the 
celebrities arrested resigned themselves to their fate 
with an equal mind, convinced that resistance would 
only spoil matters and disturb the quiet of things. 
It was all managed in perfect good order, without 
any unseemliness in the way of noise or shouting. 
When France awoke next morning it heard that 
half its great men were under lock and key, and 
that the other half were hiding in stray places so as 
not to be put under lock and key too. The first 
feeling was one of stupefaction, the next one of 
revolt Republican Paris glowed at the news of what 
had been done. By mid-day the streets were fiiU 
of excited and indignant citizens, who were only re- 
strained from doing the most daring things by the 
presence of many battalions of soldiers dotted about 
strategically at different points of the capital. As 
the day advanced the crowds increased, growing 
more and more excited and more and more in- 
dignant Rumours were bruited that such of the 
representatives as had not been arrested were gath- 
ered together and were deposing the President At 
every comer were large white placards calling upon 
good citizens to disperse, and informing people who 
ventured out of doors with weapons that the mili- 
tary would shoot them on the spot — all this with a 
view of making everybody happy and prosperous. , . . 
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Towards three o'clock, after regiment upon regiment 
had been seen hurrying throagh the streets with 
bayonets fixed and cartridge-boxes full, a stray shot, 
then another, and, finally, a sharp succession of 
volleys began to be heard. Then workmen and 
bourgeois, women and priests, dogs, children, and 
beggars, could be observed rushing affrighted and 
uttering screams of terror, while behind them s<d- 
diers laughing at the sport and bravely commanded, 
loaded their rifles and sent bullets flying In front of 
them like hail. After this were seen heaps of dead 
piled up in thoroughfares where two streets met 
Then barricades rose, night came on, and in the 
dark were beard more volleys, joined to cries of 
rage, shouts of defiance, quick tramping of feet and 
frightful oaths, as insurgents and soldiers fought 
hand to hand amid crumbling masses of wood and 
stone. The morning dawned and it was not yet 
over; the work of making everybody happy was only 
half accomplished. Some barricades held good with 
stolid obstinacy, and had to be carried at the 
bayonet's point after desperate and fearful struggles. 
Then came the sweepmg of cavalry, and after that 
the sweeping of shot fired by soldiers nearly mad, 
on the Boulevards. To the dead in blouses were 
added the dead in silk and kid gloves. Here, a 
pretty woman who had come out to see the soldiers 
pass; there, an exquisite with an unfinished cigar in 
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his hand, who had been shot down dead In front of 
a eafi. A few hours of terror and panic followed, 
during which the work of happiness progressed. The 
soldiers were triumphing. Shops were closed, mar- 
kets abandoned, streets deserted. Occasionally a 
single scream would ring through the air, as a 
frightened rebel pursued by soldiers would bound, 
with his hair wild and his eyes glaring, through a 
silent thoroughfare trying to find a refuge. Then 
there would be a halt, a clicking of gun-locks, a 
clear bang, and the rebel would roll over in the 
dust, having found his refuge. Towards night such 
episodes grew rarer, and the soldiers bivouacked in 
the open spaces of the city, pleased with their day's 
labour, and toasting the President in double rations 
of wine. Around them the houses were lifeless. 
There were no lights io the windows. The republi- 
cans of the day before were hiding under their beds 
and in cellars. At odd moments a soldier would 
send a bullet through a window to hear the glass 
shiver and make his comrades laugh. A few hours 
later the telegraph reported that the city was quiet 
The Elysfe became invaded by visitors who hurried 
to pay their compliments, and — the work of happi- 
ness was completed. 

And where was the Hexametron the while? The 
Hexametron fought Casting aside the rancours of 
the evening, it sallied forth in a body as soon as it 
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heard the sounds of firing, and joined in the shouts 
of the crowd who were crying that the Republic 
should not be put down! that Paris would fight to 
the death! There were prodigies of valour per- 
formed during those two days. Three barricades 
were formed, and only abandoned when the soldiery 
had fought their way inch by inch over every paving- 
stone. At the last of the barriers the Hexametroo 
saw two of its members fall. When the numbers 
were counted, it was found that Maximilien the 
Breton was under a heap of dead; and that poor 
Toupie was lying — still smilmg, and as though 
asleep — in the foremost place among our outworks. 
Our red flag — not the first, but a new one already 
riddled with bullets — served to cover them both, 
and a Sister of Mercy, who had been tending the 
wounded silently and bravely, like a ministering 
angel, amid the din of the battle, sprinkled holy 
water over their brows and softly prayed for them. 

vin. 
On the 7th of December what remained of the 
Hexametron was making its way, powder- stained 
and panting, up the Rue de la Chaussfe d'Antin. 
Camille wanted to learn what had become of his 
father, and the other three of us had insisted on 
accompanying him. Knowing how sturdy and honest 
was the republicanism of the ex-blacksmith, how 
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dcq> was his love for the people's rights, how stem 
his hatred of oppression, we feared to learn that he 
had fallen side by side with the Representative, 
Baudin, and other of the Radicals who had given 
their lives for their convictions. His house was de- 
serted. Baptiste, his servant, stood at the door and 
told us that an attempt had been made to arrest 
him on the evening of the 2nd, but that he had 
been warned in time and fled, and had not been 
seen since. Baptiste thought that he must have 
been fighting, for he had, taken his big stick and a 
revolver with him. 

Camille turned pale, but went away at once, 
thinking it useless to stay, and we walked back 
sorrowfully along the Boulevards, going towards the 
Place de la Concorde, with the intention of stopping 
at the Palace of the Assembly and asking if any- 
body there had heard of the Deputy Lange. In the 
Rue Royale we were stopped by an immense crowd 
that choked up the whole of the space between the 
Madeleine and the Obelisk. Flags were flying from 
the houses. Gaily-dressed women were standing at 
the windows, with bouquets in their hands ready to 
throw. People were laughing and smiling. A double 
row of soldiers was bordering the way, and excited 
policemen were shouting to the crowds to stand 
back. "What is it?" we asked. "Who are you 
waiting for?" "The Prince," answered somebody, 
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jojrfiilly, and our next question was cut short, for 
suddenly a formidable cheer— deep, continuous, and 
growing in force as the waves of the sea — started 
from the corner of the Rue du Faubourg St Honor^ 
was caught up on both sides of the street, and 
spread from the Boulevards to the Place de la Oin- 
corde. Hats were thrown up, handkerchiefs were 
waved, bouquets were showered down; and amidst 
all this, calm and unmoved, upon a white horse, 
rode a slight-looking man, with downcast eyes and 
a thoughtful face, who answered the shouts of wel- 
come with quiet, impassive complacency. This was 
the author of the scheme for making everybody 
happy and prosperous. Around him fervent sup- 
porters, who had broken through the lines of sol- 
diers, were rending the air with their shouts. There 
were deputies, guards, journalists, dandies^all re- 
publicans of the eve, Bonapartists of the morrow; 
and foremost among them whom should we see, 
waving his hat the most fiercely, vociferating the 
loudest, and dapping his hands most enthusiasdcally, 
but M. Demosthenes Lange! 

There was a thrill amongst us, and then Louis 
exclaimed suddenly, "I say, here, Henri, help! hold 
up Camille: he has fainted!" 
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What remains is soon told. As most people are 
aware, M. Demosthenes Lange was shortly after ap- 
pointed a senator. He now calls himself Coant 
de Lange, and wears yellow kid gloves, which are 
specially made for him (large "tens," with double 
seams). It is one of his greatest regrets that the 
"good times" of the Second Empire are past, and 
that the people are growing daily more factious and 
more exacting. M. le Comte de Lange is of opinion 
that nothing will ever be done with France unless 
there is a new coup d'etat periodically on the 2nd 
December every ten years, and it is only fair to add 
that there are plenty of his colleagues who agree 
with him. 

M. de Lange, however, is not the only one upon 
whom the cycle of years and events has worked 
some change of opinion. After 1851 the four 
smviving members of the Hexametron lost sight of 
one another, each going his own way on different 
roads of life. They met, again, however, not long 
ago, and by a mere chance, at a dinner given by a 
Marquis, one of the most witty men in Paris. They 
were announced successively by the footman as 
"M, le Colonel Comte de CrSme," "M. le Vicomte 
Caraille de Lange," "M. le Baron de Cascarot," 
and "M. de Lard^." Camille was a secretary of 
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Legation at the court of the Grand Duke of Saxe; 
Cascarot was a Prefect; your humble servant sported 
a small scarlet rosette at his buttonhole. The four 
looked at each other, coloured a little, and then 
laughed. 

Perhaps they would have felt embarrassed as to 
what to say, but happily the butler entered at that 
moment, announcing, "Madame la Marquise es: 
servie." And we all went in to dinner. 
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A CONTEMPORARY STORY. 



When young Telemachus was undergoing his 
competitive examination for the kingship of Crete, 
one of the questions set him was to define a happy 
man, and the wise Mentor who stood behind to 
prompt him, conformably to a practice since dis- 
carded in competitive examinations, bade him an- 
swer that the really happy man was he who con- 
sidered himself so. Admitting this definition to be 
correct, then M. le Corale Fortune de Ris, deputy 
of the National Assembly, who rented a first-floor 
flat in a house of the Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris, 
where no cats or parrots were kept, was the happiest 
man out. He had everything to make him happy, 
and sense enough to know it: — a handsome face, 
good figure, fine health, ao income larger than 
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people suspected — though he passed for rich — and 
no profession, save that of enjoying himself, which 
is a pleasant profession when one succeeds in it 
In age M. de Ris was two- and- forty, but looked 
youngeri in complexion florid and jovial; in stature 
the same height as other Frenchmen. In a general 
way he was blithe-tempered, witty, and so thoroughly 
agreeable with women that he numbered more of 
them on the list of his intimate friends than would 
have sufficed for the vanity of ten less favoured 
beings, even supposing these ten to have been 
covetous. 

But M. de Kis was not happy because Nature 
had ordained it so beforehand, just as she setdes 
for us whether we shall have brown hair or red^ he 
was happy because for the conduct of his life he 
had laid down certain simple rules which experience 
had taught him gave happiness to others, and which 
he never transgressed. In the first place, he never 
spoke ill of people, but suffered them to think that 
he admired them sincerely all round: an allusion 
which did them no harm nor him either. la the next 
place, he always kept his word — a surer recipe for 
contentment than many persons appear to imagine, 
though It must be stated that he avoided such rash 
promises, as swearing to love one woman eternally, 
or vowing that he would never shake hands with 
such-and-such a friend again if he did this or that 
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that was contrary to the public mood. M. de Ris's 
third rale was to render as many services as he 
could, and aXv/ays to do so in such an enthusiastic 
way as to make the person obliged esteem that it 
was he, the recipient, who conferred the favour by 
accepting it; and that the donor was touched to 
the heart, overjoyed, and proud beyond measure at 
so much condescension. This, after mature reflec- 
tion, was the only mode M. de Ris had been able 
to devise for preventing that each benefit conferred 
should become the cause of undying enmity. By 
leading persons to believe that in accepting his 
money and not retuniing it they were placing him 
under a lasting obligation, he had put matters upon 
a footing satisfactory and honourable to both parties. 
The Count's fourth and most important rule absolute, 
was to eschew politics. 

Now this for a deputy of the Assembly was 
rather a knotty problem; but M. de Ris was not a 
deputy through any fault of his own. He had been 
returned in the winter of 1871, after the capitulation 
of Paris, when an assembly had been hastily con- 
voked to meet at Bordeaux, and constituencies were 
selecting the most popular men they could find, 
without much reference to their tastes or their fit- 
ness. M. de Ris was nominated by the electoral 
committee of the department in which he owned a 
country seat, and had been returned out of hand. 
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He was much chagrined by this result, which was 
commuoicated to him before he had yet left Paris, 
where, during the siege, he had fought with distinc- 
tion as a commandant of Gardes Mobiles. His first 
impulse was to send in his resignation, and it Is 
even said that his letter on this subject was ready 
signed and sealed; but somebody pointed out to 
him so eloquently that in times of trouble a man 
owes willing service to his country; and somebody 
else produced such telling arguments to show that a 
deputy need not know more about politics than any 
ordinary man, that M. de Ris gave in. He took his 
seat at Bordeaux in the very centre of the Assembly 
— so centrally, indeed, that if you had drawn a 
string from President Gravy's chair right across the 
Chamber, you would have found Count de Ris at 
the end of it. This meant that he was a "neutral;" 
that between Henry V., the Count of Paris, Napo- 
leon in., and the Republic, he had no choice what- 
ever; and that on every occasion where his vote was 
called for he intended recording it in such a way as 
not to compromise him. This was rather like tight- 
rope dancing, but M. de Ris's logic on the subject 
was unanswerable. "If J make a selection," said he, 
"before I kaow which of the four is going to win, 
I shall be obliged to adhere to it during the rest 
of my life under pain of being thought a r^iegade, 
which is absurd. The Count of Chambord is a 
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prince of great honour, whom I venerate; the Count ■ 
of Paris could hold his own in point of intelligence 
with any sovereign or president in Christendom; 
Napoleon IIL was always extremely gracious to me, 
and decorated me with his own hand without my 
having ever asked for such a favour; the Empress 
also is channing; as for the Republic, to declare 
myself an anti-republican is to say that I don't be- 
lieve we French are capable of governing ourselves, 
which is an opinion only good for foreigners." The 
pdrty-whips endeavoured to shake this neutralism by 
adroit flatteries, and the party-wits to undermine it 
by banter; but M. de Ris was impervious to flattery, 
and, when tackled by a wit, he put his case in a 
nutshell by saying: "I know four ladies of equaJ 
beauty; the Marquise de Rosecroix, who is a Legi- 
timist; the Countess de Potofeu, who holds for 
Louis-Philippe IL; the Baroness de Diamantelle, who 
is enamoured of the Napoleons; and Mdroe. Gar- 
rulet, the deputy's wife, who is a Republican. If I 
were to enlist on the side of one of these ladies, the 
doors of the other three would be closed to me, 
and that I do not want." Whereat the wit would 
laugh, and let M. de Ris alone. In France they 
always let a man alone who knows how to defend 
himself. It should be mentioned in passing, that 
M. de Ris's independence was not quite the effect 
of political poltroonery, though a foreigner might 
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■ have opined that there was a strong spice of this 
foible flavouring it His was rather the eclecticism 
and sceptic epicureanism of politics. He thought 
there was something good to be said for every party, 
and said it. He also thought that to pin one's faith 
to a set of doctrines which may be as unwearable 
in a year as last twelvemonth's fashions — to cast in 
one's lot with a particular dynasty or system which 
may be less long of life than a deciduous leaf, is 
the act neither of a clever man nor of a wise one. 
There was a friend of his who, towards the close of 
Louis Philippe's reign, had taken an undue interest 
in the Pritchard indemnity case. Every time the 
name of Pritchard was noentioned this hot-headed 
patriot foamed at the mouth, rolled flaming eyeballs, 
and launched such fulminating declamations against 
the policy of M. Guizot, that he ended by ex- 
asperating a supporter of that statesman, who called 
him out, and wounded him so badly that bis right 
leg had to be amputated. Alas! who remembers the 
Pritchard case now? The hot-headed and crippled 
patriot stumped through life bitterly anathematising 
the day when he was induced to part with his leg 
for a cause about which nobody cared a pin six 
months after it had been settled; and which went 
clean out of the public mind long before the victim 
of it had learned to do without crutches. This 
example had always struck M. de Ris most power- 
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fully. He often thought of what it would be if he 
himself were to lose his leg in over-zealous debate, 
and though he was not a fearer of duels, having 
fought several without much detriment to himself or 
his adversaries, be caused the name "Pritchard" to 
be neatly set in red enamel on a locket which he 
usually wore at his watch-chain; and every time he 
felt tempted to take an excited part in politics, he 
consulted this locket, learning thereby the great and 
prudent lesson that half the questions which set men 
by the ears are not worth the breath that is wasted 
on them. There was another excellent and cogent 
reason for M. de Ris's abstention, which was this: 
Rich, young, and clever as he was (for he was clever, 
and had been told it so often that he really had 
some excuse for being modestly conscious of it), he 
could not, had he joined a political party, have 
remained one of the ruck. He must have come to 
the front, and, had his party triumphed, he must 
have risen to power, which of all things in the world 
was what he most dreaded. As a private nobleman 
he could pick his society as he pleased, flit about 
from palace to green-room; be on intimate terms 
with princes and artists, opera-singers or bishops; 
lift his hat on a race-course within the same five 
minutes to a duchess and a ballet-girl; and, in a 
word, wherever he went, cotton with the pleasantest 
people, without feeling under any obligation to shake 
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the band of wheezy retired grocers because they were 
champioDS of the ministry, or hsten to the emetic- 
like blandishments of semi-official journalists. Once 
a Minister or an ex-Minlster, however, all this would 
be changed. Even if he had held office but a day 
he must go on stilts to the hour of his death, be on 
the alert about bis dignity, and hold unimpeachably 
orthodox views as to the blending of liberty and 
order under a well-established govemmenL This 
was why he so sedulously held aloof from every- 
thing that resembled an opinion. This was why he 
always kept a quiverful of repartees ready for those 
who sought to ensnare him; and this is why the 
head and front of his ambition amounted only to 
this — to continue leading to his dying day the un- 
troubled and amusing life be had lived ever since 
be was his own master. 

However, it is not in the vastness of our wishes, 
but in the intensity of them, even when moderate, 
that lies the danger of disappointment: and we in- 
troduce M. de Ris on a morning of last autumn 
when there happened to him one of those grievous 
things which prove how utterly vain are all human 
calculations. 

It was about nine o'clock. Wrapped in a velvet 
dressing-gown, the Count was seated in bis toilet- 
room, opposite a bright lire of beech logs, and look- 
ing out of the window to watch cosily the rime of 
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October frost being melted off the trees by the early 
sun. This was not in Paris, but at the Count's 
country seat, distant about two hours by rail from 
town — an agreeable place, made up of medijeval 
picturesqueness and modem comfort, and situated 
in a district where revolutions and issues of ten- 
penny bank-notes had no effect upon the inhabitants. 
The Count was staying there for a couple of days' 
rest between two visits to the shooting-boxes of in- 
defatigable Nimrod friends, and, having arrived late 
the evening before, he had luxuriated in bed this 
morning rather longer than was his wont when 
within gunshot of well-stocked coverts. M. Narcisse, 
his confidential valet, entered with a tray bearing 
his master's chocolate, newspapers, and letters, and 
laid these things on a hand-table near the arm- 
chair. Then, this done, he said with that lively and 
irrepressible tendency to converse which one had 
better not discourage in a French servant under 
pain of rendering him sulky: — "What a morning, 
M. le Comtel I suppose M. le Comte intends going 
over the estate?" 

"I suppose I must, Narcisse," smiled his master, 
showing not much disposition to move, but rather 
drawing nearer to the fire; and he took another 
glance at the window. "These rounds of inspection 
to poultry yards and pig-troughs are rounds of 
tribulation, Narcisse. You must lay me out my 
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thickest boots, the yellow gaiters, and the velveteen 
coat I am not likely to meet anybody." 

"Your neighbour Mdme. de Qaire arrived at the 
Ch&teau de Beaupr^ last night, M. le Comtc," an- 
swered Narcisse, quite discreetly. 

It was the forte of M. Narcisse, was discretion; 
for all which he was a brisk valet with eyebrows like 
two ciicumfiex accents, which gave him a perpetual 
air of astonishment, also a trick of doing everything 
in a headlong way, as if he were haunted by the 
constant vision of express trains about to start with- 
out him. 

"Eh? Mdme. de Claire is at the castle?" ejacu- 
lated M. de Ris, rousing himself completely at the 
name which his servant had pronounced, and casting 
a third and much more wide-awake glance at the 
window. "Ah! J see the sun is shining, Narcisse, 
so, instead of the velveteen, perhaps 1 may as well 
air that new shooting-suit 1 have not yet worn; and 
— stay — as to the boots, I won't have the thickest — 
not the thickest of all I mean — those with the nails 
— a medium pair will do." 

M. Narcisse was just then bustling about the 
room at the rate of ten miles the hour, and setting 
out razors, strop, and shaving-brush on the dressing- 
table, as if an imaginary guard had just rung the 
train-bell for an instantaneous departure. He finished 
his precipitate work to his satisfaction, and then 
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vanished to fetch the suit that had never been worn 
and the boots that were not the thickest M. de Ris, 
the while, left alone, and still thinking apparently of 
Mdme. de Claire, gazed pensively for a short space 
into the fire. His reverie — which seemed to be a 
not unpleasant one — may have lasted a couple of 
minutes; then he turned to his chocolate and his 
letters, slowly stirring the one in its cup and examin- 
ing the envelopes of the others before opening them. 
The Count's gallant proclivities brought so many 
feminine missives into his hands that there was 
nothing novel in the fact that four out of the seven 
letters on his tray should be in ladies' writing. There 
were two mauve envelopes, a primrose, and a pale 
blue one, all addressed in that cramped and pointed 
calligraphy which speaks of the hard sharpness of 
French steel nibs — these instruments seeming, in- 
deed, specially designed by Providence to check the 
torrents of correspondence which would flow from a 
Frenchwoman's mind, if only the native pens would 
glide more smoothly over the paper. M, de Ris 
read his letters attentively, and it looked as if they 
entertained him, for be was nearly three-quarters-of- 
an-hour over them. At the conclusion he took out 
of a Dresden bowl, shaped like a dog's head, 
enough Turkish tobacco to roll himself a cigarette, 
and prepared for the other epistles, one of which 
he recognised as coming from a friend who wrote 
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with energy about Croatian qucstbos, another as 
a tradesman's circular, and the third, which he 
now observed for the first time was not stamped but 
franked. 

There must have been something very foreboding 
about the look of this last envelope, for at the sight 
of it the Count stopped half-way in his cigarette 
work and b^an with sudden but rapidly growing 
apprehension to turn the letter over between his 
fingers. How had he come not to notice before that 
the envelope was one of those whitey-brown ones in 
which Government correspondence is sent? that the 
postmark was "Versailles?" and that the seal bore 
the private crest of an extremely Great Personage 
under the Republic? He changed colour slightly. 
What could it be? The Assembly was not sitting 
then, so it could not enclose a letter of convocation. 
The extremely Great Personage was not likely to be 
issuing cards for a dinner-party at that time of the 
year, so it could not be that He mused and mused; 
and the clouds gathered over his brow as over a 
sunny sky in April. Then he poured himself out a 
glass of water and drank it; and, as strong men in 
moments of emotion like to be standing, he stood 
up and leaned against the mantel-shelf whilst he 
broke the seal. 

This is what the whitcy-brown envelope con- 
tained: — 
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"Versailles, October — , 1871. 
"Mv DEAR Count de Ris, 
"As you have heard, the Ministership for the 
Cochin China colonies has just become vacant, and 
1 write without delay to offer you the post It has 
given me very great satisfaction to observe how, 
amid the interested strife of parties, you have 
acknowledged no flag but patriotism, and have con- 
stantly seconded the Government by your firm and 
enlightened votes; it has also been a no small source 
of pleasure to me to perceive that your excellent 
example has been followed by other members of the 
Assembly who have grouped themselves round you, 
and now look up to you as their leader, hi this 
time of national mourning, when the eCTorts of all 
good citizens should be directed towards the re- 
generation of their country, the qualities which 
recommend a Minister are essentially those which 
you possess: impartiality, amiability, and zeal for the 
public good — also antecedents free from ties to any 
political factions or individual. I am well aware that 
in asking you to undertake duties fraught with great 
responsibility, and entailing a large sacrifice of daily 
time and anxiety, I am making a heavy demand, 
without having any adequate return to offer save the 
opportunity of widening your sphere of pubhc use- 
fulness. But I do not hesitate because the more 
arduous the labour and the less the reward so much 
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the greater I know will be your tendency to accept 
Trusting, therefore, that I may have the gratification 
of hearing an affirmative reply from your own lips 
at Versailles, to-morrow, I beg you to believe, my 
dear Count de Ris, in the assurance of my high 

And here followed the signature. 

Now this was pleasant As crowning result of 
twenty years' careful strategy, it was worth commend- 
ing to those who believe in the science of life. The 
Count stood for a moment like a man who has 
turned up the two of spades when he wanted the ace 
of diamonds, and the unlucky letter weighed down 
his hand to his side as if it had been written on 
sheet lead. He looked so stunned that on M. Nar- 
cisse reappearing with the suit that had never been 
worn and the medium boots, that domestic gave a 
start, and exclaimed: "Dear mc! Is there anything 
the matter? Is M. le Comte ill?" 

To which the Count, shaking off his torpor, re- 
plied with an abrupt vehemence which made M. 
Narcisse's eyebrows stand up more circuraflexly than 
ever; — "Matter! Yes, everything is the matter. Do 
you know what a Minister is?" 

M. Narcisse stood dangling the boots in his right 
hand and pressing the cloches to his heart with his 
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left arm. He appeared to turn the matter over in 
his mind and then answered: — "A Minister, M. le 
Comte, lives in a mansion with sentries at the door; 
the newspapers cut jokes at him; he has a salary of 
a hundred thousand francs a year, and when a re- 
volution comes he is obliged to escape in disguise." 
"Yes, that's it, escape in disguise," answered the 
Count grimly, as this new feature in a Minister's 
privilege recurred to him. "Joked at by the papers 
and escape in disguise — there you have it in ten 
words. Well, Nardsse, they want to make a Minister 
of me!" 

, M. Narcisse dropped both the boots, and in try- 
ing to recover them let go the clothes. When he 
had picked them up he looked very red, and with 
wonder-lit eyes said : — "TTiey want to make a Minister 

of M. le Comte? Well (here his voice broke into 

an excited gallop); well, I hope Monsieur will not 
neglect this opportunity of seeing that my brother 
Hyacinthe gets that post of Garde Champetre which 
he has long been asking. Then there is my other 
brother Jasmin who was promised the military medal, 
and, as I often say, for a government to promise and 
not to keep is to make men revolutionary, though 
for the matter of that I have no sympathy with the 
Commune nor with M. Gambetta, who, I think, is 
just as bad, for, as I often say, when a man stirs up 
the elements of popular discord which ought never 
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to be allowed under a strong government, and places 
himself at their head, he is responsible for all the 
breakages. And I don't think either that the wife 
of my coEsin Jacques was well served by the In- 
demnity Commission, for it is certain that the largest 
of her two pigs, weighing a hundred and eighty- 
seven pounds, and a perfect picttu^e, was eaten by 
the Prussians, who never paid, being thieves, and, 
as I often say, for a Government to stand such 
things . . ." 

"Go to the devil," burst in Count de Ris. "At 
least go and order the phaeton round in half-an- 
hour, and fetch me some visiting clothes." 



Less than fifty minutes after the perusal of his 
letter, the Count was driving up the avenue that led 
to the Chateau de Beaupr^, the residence of his 
neighbour Mdme. de Claire. He had taken the most 
irrevocable resolution not to accept the post offered 
him, and during the ten minutes' ride between his 
own house and Beaupr^ Park he had pondered over 
a dozen different forms of declinatory replies to the 
Great Personage's dispatch. What did they mean 
by offering him a post for which he was unfitted by 
taste, nature, and social training? He whipped his 
horses with such vigour that John, his English groom, 
who sat behind him, and was unused to this way of 
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dealing with high-mettled cattle, wondered what had 
come over the "guv'nor." Certainly there was no 
other answer possible to such a proposal but a 
courteous and decided — yes, that was it, courteous 
and decided — no. Nevertheless the Count wanted 
somebody to tell him he was quite right in his re- 
solve, to pat him morally on the back as it were, 
and assure him that nothing could be more reason- 
able and proper than his conduct; and this is why 
he called upon Mdme. de Claire, of whose good 
sense he had the best opinion. 

The Baroness de Claire was the widow of a 
nobleman considerably older than herself, who had 
died, leaving her a large fortune. She was twenty- 
eight, and a woman of great beauty and tact, who 
exercised a queen's sway over the whole department, 
and whom M. de Ris classed quite apart when divid- 
ing his feminine acquaintances into categories. If 
Mdme. de Claire had been less graceful, less sweet- 
tempered, less eminently womanlike, she might have 
passed for a strong-minded woman, for her thoughts 
were not cast in those commonplace moulds which 
fabricate thoughts by the hundred thousand on a 
uniform pattern for commonplace people. But as 
something of the notion of ill-cut gowns, and down 
on the upper lip, attaches to the term "strong- 
minded" in reference to ladies, Mdme. de Claire did 
not deserve the epithet She was all that a woman 
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should be; and if men could have coined a new 
word to express the blending of all that is amiable 
and good with what is sensible and clever, they 
would have inaugurated it in her honour. 

She was in a morning room when the Count was 
introduced, and exquisitely dressed in a peignoir of 
buff cashmere, with wide trimming of white lace 
round the edges, and loose sleeves, and a lace scarf 
round the waist. In the rich clusters of her black 
hair she had set a scarlet rose; and a small cross of 
black pearls that hung to a velvet ribbon served to 
show off the snowy outline of her throat. She was 
arranging flowers in a Japanese vase; and beside 
her, with her tiny dimpled chin resting on the table's 
edge, stood Mdlle. Lucie her daughter, a little mite 
of a thing four years old, who held her apron full of 
the dew-wet flowers, and handed them up one by 
one to her mother as they were wanted. There was 
an air of home and gaiety about the tastefully 
furnished room, which offered many a pretty knick- 
nack for the sun to try its golden arrows on; and 
through the muslin curtains which were closed to 
prevent the ingress of autumn wasps, who might 
have waged war on Miss Lucie, came a fresh healthy 
scent of morning, with twittering of blithesome 
sparrows. 

The servant announced: "Monsieur le Comte de 
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Ris," and Mdme. de Claire held out her hand with 
one of her bright smiles. 

"You are most welcome, my dear Count I only 
returned yesterday, and Lude and I were just 
wondering together whether our good fortune would 
send us any visitors." 

"You see before you the most perplexed of 
men," answered the Count, raising her hand to his 
lips — for one is glad to state that Anglomania has 
not yet generalised in France that charming mode 
of salutation which consists in squeezing a lady's 
hand and working it up and down like a pump- 
handle, — "the most perplexed of men, who comes to 
beg alms of you in the shape of advice," added he, 
proceeding to salute Mdlle. Lucie, whom he lifted 
up and kissed. 

"I dot a noo doll, une grande poupee avec bloo 
eyes, tu sais, monsieur," observed Miss Lucie, who, 
having a Scotch nurse and an English governess, 
spoke at times a very odd jumble of languages. 

"Then Lucie had better leave us," said Mdme. 
de Claire with an apologetic glance towards the httle 
thing, who was the miniature portrait of herself. 
"You will find her terribly noisy if she remains. Put 
down the rest of the flowers, Lucie, and make your 
best curtsey to M. de Ris." 

"Oh, Lucie and I are old friends," replied M. de 
Ris; "she shall sit on my knee;" and Mdlle. Lucie, 
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who foresaw that her withdrawal might lead to an 
hour's spelling lesson in the company of Miss 
Thompson, the governess, protested: "Je ne talkerai 
pas, maman, j'^couterai tout ce que !e monsieur 
says." 

On that understanding Mdlle. Lucie was allowed 
to sit on the visitor's knee and play with his watch- 
chain, where the name "Pritchard," embossed on the 
locket, soon engaged her undivided attention. Mdme. 
de Claire took her place on the sofa opposite a 
tambour frame, on which shone, half completed, one 
of those smart chasubles which French ladies fill 
their leisure by embroidering for the country clergy. 
M, de Ris then drew out the letter of the Great 
Personage, and handed it to the Baroness, beginning 
at the same time to unfold his most painful story. 

"Then it is true?" said Mdme. de Qaire, return- 
ing him the letter with a smile after reading its con- 
tents, and making a slight inclination of the head, 
which might be construed into a congratulation. "I 
saw it announced in the papers, but it was only 
mentioned as a rumour." 

"It is in the papers already!" exclaimed the 
Count in real consternation. "Then the matter is 
worse than 1 expected. They have done that in 
order to make it more difficult for me to refuse. 
But I shall not be caught for all that I will re- 
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"You will refuse?" echoed the B^oness, quite 
quietly, and working at her chasuble. 

"Why? Is not such your advice?" inquired the 
Count, a little astonished, and he unhooked his 
watch-chain to facilitate Mdllc. Lucie's inspection. 

"That must depend on the reasons you have to 
give," said she, raising her large, clear eyes, and 
fixing them on him interrogatively." 

"P-R-i-T — Prit," broke in Mdlle. Lucie, in a spe- 
culative whisper , " c-h-a-r-d — chat — Prit-chat " — 
(here a pause). "Dat is zoor cat's name: le chat 
Prit?" and she softly nudged the Count's elbow. 
"Dis moi de quelle couleur il est, black or tabby, 
ton chat Prit?" 

The name of the missionary who was nearly 
being the cause of a war between France and Eng- 
land, lisped out from between Mdlle. Lucie's small 
lips, acted like a clarion upon the distressed Count, 
waking him to sudden eloquence. Mdme. de Claire 
wanted his reasons: he gave them her. Quickly, 
and with that fervour which fires us all when we 
speak of our own hardships, he sketched the un- 
ruffled life he had led hitherto, and grew pathetic 
about the proposal that tended to transform him in 
four-and-twenty hours from the happiest man in all 
Paris into the most wretched Cabinet Minister of all 
Europe. It was like a shell falling upon a pleasure 
villa; a blight settling upon a. tree; a drug mingling 
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with wine — anything that was unexpected, need- 
less, and unkind. Why had they not appealed td 
one of those men who are constantly running after 
appointments, like a certain edible quadruped after 
truffles? There are plenty of them encumbering the 
Versailles lobbies — men who did not care for the 
jibes of the press nor blink koo-tooing to grocer- 
politicians, and whose consciences were not sensitive 
to a peccadillo more or less when it suited the 
public good, or their own. A Minister should be a 
man with vigorous lungs, forward of speech, and im- 
pressed with the belief that Heaven had put him 
where he was to sit upon the public like a hair 
shirt, without paying heed to remonstrances. No 
man was fit to be a Minister who could not shed 
opportune tears over his own civic virtues, his in- 
tegrity, his disinterestednesss; and yet fight with 
desperate energy whenever an attempt was made to 
unseat him. Nobody had ever seen a Minister take 
his place in a Cabinet with the private wish to be 
relieved from his emoluments as soon as possible. 
This would be a breach of faith towards one's col- 
leagues, a precedent likely to create confusion and 
bring the ministerial office into ridicule. Thus argued 
M. le Comte de Eis for the better part of a quarter- 
of-an-hour, while Mdme. de Claire, continuing to em- 
broider, listened patiently and attentively. MdUe. 
Lucie, less patient and attentive, slipped at an early 
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Stage of the ailment off the Count's knees and went 
to fetch oif the hearthrug her Angora kitten, Minette, 
with a view to establishing points of comparison by- 
and-by between this much-favoured cat and the . 
Count's own chat, Prit. 

"And now," said the Count, by manner of con- 
clusion, "I do hope you approve of all I have said; 
for I mean to be guided entirely by your advice as 
to the way in which I ought to decline this un- 
reasonable offer." 

The Baroness paused in her work and looked up. 

"Well, there are two kinds of advices, my dear 
Count; the first of which I may call 'constitutional,' 
for it consists in coming with a set of resolutions 
already framed in one's own mind, and asking some- 
body simply to ratify them. If it be constitutional 
advice you want, then I say that your pleas are very 
humorous, and that you cannot do better than follow 
your own inclination. Only I think I would go in 
person to Versailles aud state my reasons for refus- 
ing. It is more polite than writing. The other ad- 
vice is the candid . . ." and with a slight smile Mdme. 
de Claire bent over her chasuble again. 

"Please give me candid advice," answered the 
Count, after a moment's hesitation, and looking both 
resigned and miserable; "I could bear anything from 
you, even blame." 

"My candid advice, then, is, that you should ac- - 
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cept the offer," said Mdme. de Claire gently. "Yoa 
say that you are dismayed at the unsettled condition 
of affairs? this is reason the more for lending your 
aid to calm us. You urge that you have not the 
qualities necessary for the post, that I think is excess 
of modesty." 

The Count looked crushed. 

"You cannot surely think it is my duty to set 
myself up as a butt for all the journalists and coffee- 
house orators of this scribbling, chattering nation?" 
said he. 

"Duty is a big word, and a man can only judge 
for himself where his duty lies. But if every man of 
education and influence refused to serve his country, 
what would become of us?" 

"I risked my life without hesitation," broke in 
the Cotmt, expostulating. "And I would give up 
every franc of my fortune to-morrow, if it could do 
France any good." 

"Life and money are the two things to which 
men of your rank hold least," answered Mdme. de 
Claire; "but supposing you were to sacrifice that for 
which you really do care^ — -a little of your time, your 
habits, some of your comforts?" 

She glanced up at him gaily, almost coaxingly, 
and her manner of speaking was so sensible and 
feeling, that he knew not what to say. In his in- 
most heart the conviction arose that having asked 
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her advice so far, he was now bound to follow it; 
aad this added to his embarrassment But as she 
proceeded to review, in her musical voice, all the 
objections he had raised, and found a pithy, well-put 
answer to each, another sentiment overshadowed the 
first, and he began dimly to discern a career of use- 
ful labour and fame opening to him, where at first 
he had seen only gloom and annoyance. After all, 
he was a man of birth, whose ancestors had at dif- 
ferent times and in divers ways done service to the 
state; and he was the only one of his line who had 
set his heart's ambition on doing nothing. What was 
this but selfishness? He might veil his conduct 
under what paradoxes he pleased, his aversion to 
office was due to motives that were not very noble 
or very creditable. Of a sudden it occurred to him 
that in arguing him out of his apathy as she was 
doing, Mdme. de Claire must feel a certain amount 
of contempt for a man who needed thus to be 
spurred on to duties which a spirited mind would 
have undertaken at once with eagerness and pride. 
This thought filipped his Frenchman's vanity as with 
a whip, and he felt himself reddening to the roots 
of his hair. He was on the point of exclaiming that 
he saw it all now, and thanking his hostess for un- 
sealing his eyes; but he was arrested by the reflec- 
tion that he really and truly had no political opinions 
to use as a banner on commencing his official career, 



and this was certainly an impediment, for political 
convictions are not extemporised in a minute like 
puns or riddles. However, it was in quite an altered 
and appeased tone that he urged this new difficulty, 
and said: "If I only had a belief in some system or 
other! By rights I ought to be a Bourbonist, but in 
that party faith is required, and a certain dash of 
fanaticism. To be an Orleanist one must needs be- 
lieve in the panaceal virtues of parliaments, whereas 
parliaments' have never cured anything in France. 
If I took to Bonapartism I should be obliged to 
agitate for plebiscitums — Heaven help me! — as if our 
last plebiscitum were not enough!" 

"Then be a Republican," said Mdme. de Claire, 
He started a little, for such a suggestion in 
Mdme, de Claire's mouth was unlpoked for. Was 
this the brilliant courted Baroness whose husband's 
shield numbered so many quarterings that it looked 
like a harlequin's coat? He would have thought she 
was mocking him, but for her perfect gravity. 

"Republicanism," she said, "is a word which we 
have converted into a bugbear because we have al- 
ways associated it with noisy people. But why not 
try and make of it the Government of France by all 
the most distinguished Frenchmen? I can scarcely 
myself in these times understand a man having any 
other aim. If it were possible to restore the loyalty 
of the people, such as it was in the days when they 
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worshipped the king and touched his garments to be 
cured of diseases, then I should pray for the return 
of Henri V. But as this cannot be, and as the only 
kingship we seem able to tolerate is an expedient 
that has the bare name of royalty without any of its 
privileges or prestige, and which besides leads us 
into distracting revolutions every twenty years, why 
not adopt at once the form of government which 
agrees best with such theories as we still do respect; 
they are not many but they are good: individual 
merit, equality, and the popular will?" 

He was surprised, though not disagreeably. 

"I have often thought myself," he rejoined, 
"what a blessing it would be if we could sink our 
differences into a common system that would bring 
all parties into co-operation. But Republicanism has 
never succeeded anywhere, not even in the United 
States, where it is corruption organised, and where 
it will collapse as soon as the country is peopled 
enough and respectable enough to wish for honest 
institutions. The constitution of England seems the 
utmost to which we can aspire, though I do not even 
see how we are to found that." 

"Nor shall we," answered Mdme. de Claire. 
"England is England, and the liberal papers there 
call the Queen 'her Most Gracious Majesty;' until 
our own Opposition journals do the same I cannot 
see what hope there is of copying a state of things 
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which is based on religious reverence for the sove- 
reign; it would be like trying to make a watch with- 
out the mainspring. As to Republicanism," added 
she, with a touch of patriotic pride that was not 
without spirit, "I think we are a great nation enough, 
my dear Count, to set precedents instead of follow- 
ing them. Republicanism has failed up to this mo- 
ment because you noblemen, instead of regarding it 
as the government of all, have treated it as a mere 
party. You have given it over to be championed by 
all the most vexing people in the country, and then 
you complain of it having such unmannerly ad- 
vocates! Why not be Republicans yourselves, and 
study to make Republicanism properly understood: 
there is no form of government under which your 
influence would be greater or more respected? For, 
as you may suppose, I am not advocating a Republic 
with Mr. Rhetorician this or Mr. Iconoclast that at 
its head, and a whole attendant train of supporters 
fresh from the tavern. That is the caricature of 
Republicanism. My Republic would be the rule of 
talent and merit under all ijs forms. No man should 
be exiled because he was a prince, nor excluded 
from the chance of honour because he was poor. 
There should be liberty of speech and pen for ail; 
dukes and counts should bear their titles if it 
pleased them, though no more empty distinctions 
should be conferred, and the only difference between 
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this Republicanism and Monarchy would be that in- 
stead of setting over us a privileged family to rule 
by dint of perpetual coups d'itat and amid constant 
panics, you gentlemen, who would make up two 
legislative chambers, should elect periodically the 
most eminent man among you to govern the 
country for so many years according to your direc- 
tions. I am sure that under such a system as this, 
that is, with Republicanism put under the safeguard 
of birth and genius, the fussy agitators who are 
now the high priests of the party would be reduced 
to making themselves royalists to attract public at- 
tention." 

The debate, which grew more and more one- 
sided and more and more convincing to the one 
who played the passive part in it, was prolonged 
during a few minutes until interrupted by Mdlle. 
Lucie, who emerging from behind the sofa with the 
cat Minette in her arms, took it up to the Count 
and laid it on his knees, saying with becoming 
seriousness: "Dis moi, is he aussi blanc que this, 
your cat Prit?" 

"What does Lucie mean by your cat Prit?" asked 
Mdme. de Claire, amused. 

The Count explained, laughing, to what uses he 
had put the clerical name of Fritchard, and then 
taking off his watch-chain completely, he wound it 
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two or three times round Mdlle. Lucie's plump and 
pink little wrist: it made a pretty bracelet 

"I have no further use for it now," he said, "and 
you must keep it, Lucie, as a souvenir of what your 
mamma did for an incorrigible idler — taught him 
that we are here to work and not always to please 
ourselves." 

"Then I shall next hear from you at Versailles," 
observed Mdme. de Claire, with an expression of 
very pardonable pleasure at the success her argu- 
ments had wrought 

Mdlle. Lucie, one is compelled to state, had 
vanished behind the sofa with a forefinger in her 
mouth and her eyes fixed upon her trinket, as if she 
apprehended being bidden to return it. 

"I am like a knight you will have armed for the 
fray," answered the Count, rising to go. "I have 
both sword and banner." 

"And I am certain you will distinguish yourself 
in the lists," she rejoined kindly. 

"I could not but act well," he said, "if I had 
always at hand an adviser like yourself," 

His voice was somewhat earnest as he bowed. 

She blushed very slightiy, and he took his leave. 
On his way from Beaupr^ to his own park, and 
thence, an hour later, to the railway station, John, 
the groom, noticed that he handled his horses with 
much greater tenderness than he had done that 
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morning. As for M. Narcisse, the valet, he noticed 
nothing; for having heard from the Count's own lips 
that it was his intention to accept the seat in the 
Cabinet offered him, that excellent servant was 
wrapped in meditation as to whether it would not be 
more politic, before urging the claims of his relatives 
on the Government, to solicit of that power (in his 
master's person) something for himself— say, a snug 
bureau de tabac in a good quarter of Paris, or a 
place on the customs with a furnished house, a 
salary of three thousand francs a year, and per- 



When the appointment of M. le Comte de Ris 
to the Ministership of the Cochin China colonies 
became an authentic fact, duly notified to the world 
in the columns of the Journal Officiel, the event 
gave rise to much discussion. It was at a critical 
moment when the public mind, uncertain as to 
whether the Government were leaning towards 
monarchy or the opposite extreme, looked anxiously 
for the first appointment which should furnish a 
precise indication. As it was, the appointment 
furnished nothing, and was consequently, from the 
official point of view, an extremely clever move. 
Half the journals in Paris were convinced that the 
Count was a Monarchist; the other half were equally 
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persuaded that he was a Republican. Controversies 
of great bitterness, and in which much irony was 
lavished, were waged on this subject between rival 
prints; and then the newspapers of each inimical 
section took to fighting pleasantly among themselves 
as to which exact shade of Monarchism or Re- 
publicanism the new Minister belonged to. This 
lasted a week, during which the illustrated sheets 
published portrait engravings of him, and the pho- 
tographers stuck his cartes- de-vi site in their windows 
at one franc apiece. Provincial and foreign jour- 
nalists also called to beg for biographical details; and 
an "Own Correspondent" from New York appeared 
one morning at breakfast-time to interview him 
through the nose, and ask whether he were any 
relation to Count de Ris, who had fought under 
Lafayette, and either beaten or been beaten by the 
English. Then, this inaugurative hubbub over, the 
public folded its arms and waited patiently to see 
the Cochin China Minister at work. 

This work was of necessity, at first, occult As 
the Assembly was not sitting, no opportunity existed 
for a public display, and after the Count had re- 
ceived his portfolio at the hands of the President, 
made his bow to Mdme. Thiers, and exchanged 
visits with all his colleagues in the Cabinet, he had 
nothing important to do but to take formal posses- 
sion of his two official residences at Versailles and 
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in Paris. A certain degree of solemnity usually at- 
tends these installations, and the Count found the 
whole staff of his office marshalled, in dress-coats 
and white ties, to receive him. Truth to say, he 
was not in very good spirits. He had felt sad on 
leaving his luxurious rooms on the Boulevard Males- 
herbes for the bleak apartments which the nation 
put at his disposal in the Paiace of Versailles; and 
though M. Narcisse had assured him with some 
elation that no less a person than Louis XV. had 
once slept in the chamber where he was going to 
rest, this piece of glory had cheered him but slightly. 
Then a sigh had escaped him at beholding on a 
wall, as he drove along, the Gymnase playbill an- 
nouncing the Visite de Noces. He had not yet seen 
this last play of Dumas, and if it had not been for 
his official dignity, he should have been going to 
dine snugly at the Caf<6 Anglais that night, then 
afterwards to the Gymnase, and between the acta 
he should have gone behind the scenes to compli- 
ment Mdlle. Descl^, and have a quarter of an hour's 
chat with Mdlles. Pierson and Massin. He was, 
further, painfully impressed by the awe-stricken look 
which fell on the countenance of the sentry who 
saluted him as he alighted. He was not accustomed 
to see people so horribly frightened at his approach. 
However, state is state, and the clerks in the 
reception-room looked very stately. There were 
13* 
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clerks of every shape, magnitude, and denomination 
— head clerks, first clerks, second clerks, third clerks, 
assistant clerks, supernumerary clerks, copying clerks; 
^in short, more than the pen can enumerate; and 
all these clerks bowed like one clerk as he dawned 
magisterially upon their eyesight To his left walked 
the Under-Secretary of State for the Cochin China 
Department, a middle-aged Parliamentarian of great 
tongue power, who had been very strong on the 
estimates during its Opposition days, but had some- 
what neglected this branch ever since his own salary 
had been included in the budget. This fellow-worker 
acted as his master of the ceremonies, and whis- 
pered names as they sidled along. The Count strove 
generously by his urbane demeanour to provoke 
something like a sign of life and welcome on the 
starched faces of the sea of subordinates, but the 
effort was vain, and the chilliness of the whole scene 
so reacted on him that he felt his back-bone be- 
coming ironised, like that of a provincial mayor who 
has received the honour of knighthood. At that 
minute he thanked Heaven that the photographers 
who sold him for tenpence on the Boulevards were 
not behind to knock off a new set of portraits; for 
catching sight of himself in a glass, he thought he 
had never looked so stiff and ridiculous. He had 
no leisure, though, to pursue his reflections on this 
topic any further, for by this time he had come to 
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the end of the clerks and reached a spot where 
stood, mingling with the clerks, and yet distinct 
from them, as who should say a steeple forming 
part of the church, and yet overtopping it, a man 
of venerable mien, with a smooth bald head, who 
made obeisance to him with humble yet collected 
courtesy. 

Impossible to look more imposing than this hair- 
less veteran, who resembled an. image of Nestor, 
king of the Pylians, shaved and in modem garb. 
Deep reverence, not unmingled with dread, was ob- 
servable in the Parliamentary Secretary's manner as 
he introduced him: — "The Permanent Irresponsible 
Under Secretary, Monsieur Jobus." 

The Count had never heard of the permanent 
and irresponsible M. Jobus; but a man who has 
never heard tell of a sphinx is not the less moved 
at the sight of one. M. Jobus was the Cochin China 
office in septuagenarian form. People in the outer 
world talked of the Cochin China office, its doings, 
its mistakes; but they laboured under a wrong im- 
pression. That office was M. Jobus; its doings were 

his doings, its mistakes were his no, its mistakes 

were those of the Parliamentary Under Secretary, 
or of the Parliamentary Minister, both responsible. 
M. Jobus, as above said, was irresponsible. Ministries 
might fall and dynasties go away by train, but 
M. Jobus remained where he was. Now and then 
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the wrong-headed public would get up with the 
notion that things were being done at the Cochin 
China ofHce which ought not to be done; and there 
would be an agitation about it in the papers, then 
speeches about it in the legislature, finally splits 
about it in the Cabinet, resulting in the retirement 
of some Cochin China Minister and his parliamentary 
henchman. But after this matters would go on at 
the Cochin China office exactly as they had done 
before, because in dismissing the Minister and his 
henchman people had overlooked M. Jobus, which 
was as if the passengers of the ship that bore Jonah 
to Tarshish had thrown the captain overboard but 
overlooked Jonah. In dealing with the affairs of the 
nation, of the office, or with his own affairs personally, 
M. Jobus always seemed to bear in mind the golden 
fact that he was permanent and irresponsible. If 
anybody belonging to the office fell athwart him, 
M. Jobus visited hira with his displeasure, and this 
is what would then sometimes happen: — The person 
visited by the permanent irresponsibility of M. Jobus 
would appeal to M. Jobus's responsible chief; but as 
this gentleman, being not permanent but fleeting, 
seldom knew much or indeed anything of office 
matters, he would refer back the appeal to M. Jobus 
for particulars; in other words, ask for M. Jobus's 
opinion on his own judgment. And this might happen 
several times over, so that frequently a person who 
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held in his possession five or six epistolary cod- 
demnatioDS from successive Cochin China Ministers 
would virtually possess but one reply — that dictated 
and redictated by M. Jobus, who had acted in the 
matter as prosecutor, judge of first instance, judge of 
first appeal, and judge of final appeal. One is happy 
to add, however, that M. Jobus was a functionaiy 
highly appreciated by all who had ever been brought 
into harmonious contact with him. People had even 
been heard to speculate as to what the Cochin 
China office would ever do if deprived of his ser- 
vices; for, indeed, men like M. Jobus are not manu- 
factured out of hand in a day. They can only be 
produced by a long, most delicately nurtured, and 
most carefully guarded career of irresponsibility. 

The Count gazed for a few seconds at Monsieur 
Jobus as if an inward voice told him that here was 
an official of greater weight than appeared on the 
surface; then, by way of beginning an acquaintance, 
be said he would always rely on M. Jobus's zeal — 
at which M. Jobus bowed; that he put the greatest 
confidence in M, Jobus's abilities^M. Jobus bowed 
anew; and that he hoped often to have the pleasure 
of seeing M. Jobus again, whereupon there was a 
rustling down the whole line of clerks, like the 
shaking of aspen leaves set in motion by the wind. 
Somehow the Count could not help imagining there 
was a symptom of ironical mirth in this rustling. 
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It reminded him of the diabolical notes which ac- 
company the mild-worded serenade in Don Giovanni. 

The presentation being over, the new Minister 
was about to pass into his study, but the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, taking alarm, whispered that it 
would be contrary to all usage not to make a speech. 
A speech — why a speech? What could the Count 
have to say to all these gentlemen who were eyeing 
him as if he were somebody admitted on sufferance, 
and intruding rather unwarrantably, on the whole, 
into their comfortable midst? However, the hungry 
expression in the stare of the clerks and the ex- 
pectant air on the physiognomy of M. Jobus, told 
so plainly that without oratory of some sort the day's 
programme would be considered incomplete, that he 
stood still and in a polite conversational tone said — 

"Gentlemen, — I shall not forget that which I 
am persuaded is the guiding maxim of your own 
conduct, that we are the servants of the public, and 
should make it a point of honour to discharge the 
duties confided to us in the fullest way we honestly 
can. If we bear this in mind, and are conscientious 
as regards the quality of our labour as well as its 
quantity, I have every hope that on the day we 
part we shall do so mutually pleased with one an- 
other," 

This was not quite the kind of speech that had 
t)een expected, and it caused a moment's astonish- 
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ment. However, allowance must be made for a 
Minister new to his work. The venerable M. Jobus 
started an applauding murmur, and all the clerks 
echoed the applauding murmur, the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary chiming in with a sonorous "Good, 
good," such as those he delivered in the House, 
when official persons were holding forth. Never- 
theless, the more did the venerable and irresponsible 
M. Jobus ponder upon the speech of his new chief, 
once the latter had withdrawn, the less did he like 
it That reference to the public was singularly in- 
felicitous. What had the public to do with the 
Cochin China office? Olher Ministers, when they 
made inaugurative harangues, began with a com- 
pliment to their predecessors, which was a courtly 
custom and innocuous, that ought not lighdy to be 
set aside. Then they extolled the institutions under 
which they were living, cautioned their hearers 
against the perils of anarchy, and wound up with 
the promise that they would be the fathers of all 
the clerks and subalterns in their departments. 
M Jobus had seen full a score Ministers come and 
go who had been fathers to the Cochin China office; 
and this sort of eloquence wrought no evil. It was 
easily digestible, like good pastry — very different 
from allusions to the "quantity" and "quality" of 
labour, the honest discbarge of conscientious duties, 
and so on. M. Jobus fancied he felt something 
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disquietingly hard under this speech. He had read 
of iron hands covered with velvet gloves, and, 
though he had never met with such a thing, he 
opined it must have some such touch as this. His 
usual peace of mind was far from restored when, an 
hour after the speech, the Minister commanded his 
attendance to learn from him the current business 
of the office. 

He found the Count already at work opening 
despatches, and fresh primed with information which 
the Parliamentary Secretary had given him. This 
Parliamentary Secretary made his exit as M. Jobus 
entered, and then the Count, motioning his new 
interlocutor to a handsome and uncomfortable chair 
with an eighteenth-century back, listened with great 
patience, and with more than expedient interest, for 
a space exceeding two hours to all that he had to 
say. Fresh Ministers are usually inquisitive, hut 
not, sighed M. Jobus, to this extent The Permanent 
Irresponsible was surprised, taken aback, and gra- 
dually alarmed to the depths of his soul by the 
probing nature of the questions which the new 
Minister put, by his minuteness in having every de- 
tail elaborately explained before passing on to the 
next one, by his evident intention, in a word, to 
master all the items of his departmental labours 
thoroughly, just as if it was he who meant to be 
everything in the Cochin China House instead of 
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M. Jobus! The fact is, the Count had not accepted 
office for his amusement, and, as often happens with 
men who have never done a stroke of work all their 
days, he was bringing to bear on his new occupa- 
tions the reserves of energy accumulated during a 
lifetime. Such men are a curse and a bitterness to 
any department where they introduce themselves. 
M. Jobus had seen no lack of Ministers evince an 
ardour for reform on accession to power, but this 
was usually no more than a flash in the pan, a brief 
mania that subsided under the temperate influence 
of official atmosphere; nay, it was one of the curious 
facts of M. Jobus's experience that the more a 
Minister had talked of reform before attaining office 
the less did he dwell on the subject afterwards — 
which was perfectly natural; for when a man has 
waded through a certain amount of sloppy country 
to reach a given height, his chief preoccupation on 
arriving is to change his boots and to dismiss, as 
soon as possible from his mind, all the trying in- 
cidents of the journey. Besides, reforming Mmisters 
are generally taken up when they first come to power 
by the material comforts and dignities of their new 
position — the being housed, and having one's letters 
posted at the expense of the taxpayer; the being 
able to say: "Put more coals on the fire, Auguste," 
without inward pangs as to coals costing sixty francs 
the ton; the wearing of gold-laced swallow-tails, and 
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seeing pret^ women in drawing-rooms wreathe their 
faces in smiles at one's approach — with many other 
little nicenesses equally new and gratifying. But 
Ministers of Count de Ris's rank and fortune, who 
have never had to hemoan the price of fuel and 
stationery, look upon power as a field for active 
exertions, which exertions, in the case of clear and 
comparatively young minds, are apt to assume a 
shape extremely fatiguing for those who are pressed 
into forced co-operation. M. Jobus had already had 
occasion to observe this during the occupancy of a 
Marquis who had worked two private secretaries on 
to the verge of brain fever, and during that of a 
Viscount who had caused him, M. Jobus, much 
mental anguish by his love of statistics. But both 
these noblemen had, af^er all, confined their exuberant 
diligence to questions of great state interest M. de 
Ris was the first Minister whom M. Jobus had ever 
seen show that Frederick- the- Great-like disposition, 
to interfere in those minutife of the office which 
M. Jobus had, therefore, regarded as his private, 
sanctified domain. 

"There seem to me to be a great many clerks?" 
remarked the Count, when he had pumped the irre- 
sponsible M. Jobus pretty nearly dry. 

"Does your Excellency think so?" replied M. 
Jobus, for it was a rule with that esteemed public 
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servant never to commit himself to a downright 
statement either affirmative or negative. 

"They struck me as very numerous. Could you 
give me any idea of their approximative number?" 

"I could not venture to speak with any certitude, 
M. le Comte," answered M, Jobus deprecatingly, the 
implied corollary being: "These questions really 
afflict rae beyond measure, your Excellency." 

"Weil, I should hold it a favour, M. Jobus," said 
the Count, "if you would kindly have a tabular list 
drawn up, stating the exact number of clerks, their 
salaries, the dates of their appointments, and the 
nature and amount of work allotted to each. At a 
time when France is bleeding at all her veins, you 
must agree with me, that not a centime ought to be 
spent more than there is any necessity for. And I 
take this opportunity of begging that you will direct 
those whom it may concern, that my personal ex- 
penses, firing, lighting, furniture repairs, and the 
wages of the ushers and messengers who specially 
attend on me are not to be entered in the office 
accounts. I intend to defray all such myself. 
Thank you, meanwhile, for your very lucid informa- 
tion." 

M. Jobus shivered from head to feet, and retired, 
not knowing, for the first time in his life, on what 
limbs of his venerable person he was walking. And 
that evening the news went forth through clerkdora 
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that the new Minister for the Cochin China depart- 
ment was a man bent on innovation. If you can 
imagine a Cingalese rising amid an assembly of 
Buddhists, and declaring unexpectedly that the 
tooth of the fourth Boodh, Gaudama, which all the 
faithful worship with exemplary fervour, was cut 
from the tusk of a hog; or a mandarin of Fekin 
denying in a conclave of his peers, that the Con- 
stellation of the Great Dog appeared in the year 647 
before the Christian era, and dictated his maxims to 
Confucius, you may realise the sort of consternation 
produced by this announcement. 

IV. 
The press got wind of the matter. That lively 
organ, the Cigare, announced that a strange sight 
was to be seen at the Cochin China office — A 
Minister who rose at unholy hours in the morning to 
work; clerks who were hushed, and attentive to their 
business, neither reading the newspapers in office 
hours, not playing pitch-and-toss with francs as the 
good old custom had been, but writing continuously 
and silently, and beginning to look pate from this 
unwonted exercise. It was further added, that 
people who now went to the Cochin China office 
for information stood some chance of obtaining a 
civil answer. Nobody quite believed this last report, 
but still it was found entertaining. 
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It was the truth, however; and not only in this, 
but in other respects, the Cochin China office had 
so far changed since the Count's accession, that the 
excellent M. Jobus began to feel as if -he were a 
stranger there. He was thinning in a manner pain- 
ful to witness; and besides his leanness, he was 
growing to resemble Shakespeare's Cassius in this 
other point, that he seemed to be thinking a good 
deal, as if there were schemes on his mind that 
needed ripening. He had submitted to the Count, 
as it had been his custom to do with other Ministers 
from time out of mind, certain names for gazetting 
to posts of emolument, but the Count, instead of 
ratifying these nominations with a merely formal 
question or two, had taken time to consider the 
matter, saying he should suspend all appointments 
until the tabular list, for which he had asked, had 
been made out. This list was a long time coming. 
The Count had appended to his first request a 
desire that it might include the names of all the 
employes in any capacity whatever who drew pay 
from the office. To this M. Jobus had answered, 
that a great many of the office papers had been 
destroyed under the Commune; that others were 
difficult to find, but that he would do his best, and 
so day after day went by without the famous list 
appearing. One morning M. de Ris had said very 
gently, but with a firmness that admitted of no reply, 
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that he should expect the list on the morrow at 
twelve o'clock, and of course the list had been forth- 
coming at that hour. But this is the way in which 
M. Jobus, an old and most blameless functionary, was 
being treated! 

Another grievous thing was this. The Count 
had, of course, brought with him a private secretary, 
a young gentleman full of Greek, and with eyes that 
looked as if they were going to jump out of his 
head; but he was entitled to a titular secretary hold- 
ing official rank and salary. For some days no such 
person was appointed; but on the morning when the 
list was handed him, the Count, after an afternoon's 
study of this document, sent for a clerk, whom it so 
chanced the venerable M. Jobus viewed with dis- 
favour, and who — though this must only have been 
a coincidence — had never earned a step of promo- 
tion in the course of fifteen years' service. The 
Count had noticed that all the prdcis in this clerk's 
hand were admirably careful and intelligent; which 
was no wonder, for the clerk was probably haunted 
by some dream of M. Jobus's eye perpetually watch- 
ing him for a first slip. 

"This precis is by you?" said the Count, as the 
clerk entered, and bent low. 

"Yes, M. de Comte." 

"You are of long standing in the office; how long 
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must it be before you become a chief derk? (chef de 
division)." 

"It may be a hundred years, without patronage, 
less than a hundred seconds if your Excellency 
wishes it." 

"Very well, monsieur; the first vacant chief-clerk- 
ship will be yours, meanwhile you will act as my of- 
ficial secretary." 

On the evening of this occurrence, M. Jobus 
retired to his bed at an early hour, and, under doctor's 
advice, took a glass of brandy neat, in a basin of 
water-gruel. 

The Count's next move was to issue a minute 
with his own hand, stating that he regretted to per- 
ceive that the Govemmeot stamp of the office was 
used to frank private correspondence. He was in- 
formed that clerks brought the letters of their families 
in their pockets to despatch gratis, and were even 
in the habit of sending parcels through the pattern 
and book post franked. This was a manifest firaud 
upon the revenue.* It must cease, and for the 
future the frank would only be affixed by one of his 
own secretaries on letters duly authenticated as offi- 
cial. In the next place, the practice of despatching 

• In 1868 M. Vandal, DirectorGfeniialdesPostes. estimated 
at over 1,000,000 francs (^'40,000) the yearly loss to the re- 
venue fr^m illegal franking. It must be remembered that the 
paid govemmeDt employes of all grades in France namber mora 
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Government estafettes upon private errands must be 
put a stop to. Mounted dragoons might be seen 
galloping at all hours about the streets of Paris with 
brown paper parcels under their arms; and a clerk 
in the Cochin China office was reported to have 
sent an unwrapped melon to his wife in this way 
from Versailles to Paris, to the great astonishment 
of bystanders* Dragoons were not armed and 
mounted to carry melons, hi the third place, clerks 
were requested to remember that civility of speech 
was one of the duties of their condition. — This last 
reminder followed close upon an event which had 
struck as much terror in the department as the fall 
of a thunderbolt. An old officer of some sort, fresh 
arrived from Cochin China, having applied at the 
office on a matter connected with arrears of pay or 
pension, had been received in the orthodox fashion, 
"Tongue-in-cheek — we don't care — and call again" 
style. Unfortunately, the Count had entered at the 
very moment when the veteran, twirling his hat dis- 
consolately between his fingers, was being sent to 
the right-about by a handsome sprig, in a blue- 
striped shirt-collar and a double eyeglass on the 
bridge of his nose. To the horror of all present, not 
excepting the veteran, the fcfinister had cashiered 
the sprig on the spot; and then, baring his head, 
had asked of the old officer what he wanted. 
• Fact 
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It must not be supposed that M. de Ris was in 
any way blind to the cheerful amount of unpopu- 
larity he was storing up for himself by this manner 
of proceeding; nor was his life a very sunny one. 
Every morning he received dozens upon dozens of 
letters from old friends, asking for posts, official re- 
commendations, favours, or calling upon him to as- 
sist in the redress of grievances in which, without 
knowing much about them, he had professed to sym- 
pathise in his non-Ministeriai days. These letters 
put his stoicism to a sore test Three of them taken 
at hazard from a single morning's post-bag will give 
an idea of the rest. 

The first was from the Legitimist Marquise de 
Rosecroix — 

"My dear CoiJNT, — In proof of the confidence 
our party repose in you, I ask you not to forget my 
young brother Gaston in the next distribution of 
diplomatic posts. Prevail upon Count de R^musat 
to send him to a country where the society is good; 
an attachfehip in London or at St Petersburg is 
what he would like best If there be no vacancy at 
either of these courts, I suppose one could be made 
for him, either by removing one of the present at- 
taches or by creating an extra attach^hip. This I 
leave to your discretion, but trust you will get the 
appointment gazetted at once — say, next week. Since 
14' 
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I am writing 1 must tell you that the prefect in our 
department is a shocking man. He is one of those 
promoted by that horrible M. Gambetta. Pray in- 
duce your colleague at the Home Office to discharge 
him; I think the post would suit the Baion de Sans- 
lesou, who is a distant connection of ours, but not 
rich. I will speak to the Baron about it, and tell 
him that you will arrange the matter. 
"Believe, my dear Count, 

"In the best wishes of yours feiithfiilly, 
"Clotilde de Rosecrodc 

"P.S. — You have probably some post in Cochin 
China that will do for the brother of our car/, a 
veiy worthy man, I will send him to you at Ver- 
sailles that he may choose for himself — D. de R." 

The next was from an old school-ftiend: — 

"My dear Fortune, — Your blooming out into a 
Minister is an unexpected godsend. This is what I 
should like ; a substantial governorship in the ctJonies, 
which I could hold without going out there, pend- 
ing a vacant prefectorate worth having. The salary 
would tide me over present difficulties, which are 
considerable by reason of unpaid rents; besides, it 
looks bad at this moment not to be serving one's 
country. I beg to remind you also that I am only 
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a. Knight of the L^on of Honour; my appmntment 
to the governorship would be a good pretext for 
promoting me to the rosette. 

"With best respects to your excellent Excellency, 
"Yours affectionately, 

"R«OUL DE Plumeauvent." 

The third note came from Mdlle. Cabriole, of 
the Th^Stre des Folies Gauloises, and may as well 
be transcribed in its terse, original, and artistic 
orthography: — 

"MON CHAIR CoNTE, — Maintenant queue vous voili 
ministre j'espaire que vous allez vous o. q. p. sans 
retard de plasser mon coussin Jules. C'est un im- 
becille de la plus belle o qui n'a jamai ricn fait de 
bon k la maisson ce qui est ^milion pour une famile 
qui se raiespecte. Ossi ce qui lui fodrait c'est un 
poste de 6 i 8000 francs ousqu'y n'y aurait pas 
traup a faire ni d'argens k gard^ crainte de d^sagr^- 
mens. Je vous salu avecq raispect et vous embrasse 
de tout queur car on mattend pour le r^^ssion du 
'Prince Poireau' ou j'ai un roile de laiegume. 
"Toute it vous, 

"Ta Cabriole." 

Of Mdlle. Cabriole's claims the Count could dis- 
pose by a few bank-notes sent in a bouquet; but 
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how put off the old school-friend who wanted to be 
a governor, and the Marquise, whose brother was 
for an attach^hip? It needed all the new Minister's 
self-control to resist the temptation of doing a little 
harmless jobbery on behalf of those well-loved per- 
sons; but he did resist, for the Frenchman who has 
got astride the hobby of performing his duty imma- 
culately, is a being whom there is no unhorsing, at- 
tack him from whichever point you will. Nothing 
could be firmer set than the Count's hps as he sat 
in his study and marked with a bold R, which 
stands for Refused, all the letters that appealed to 
him on grounds purely personal — M. Narcisse, his 
valet, scarcely knew him again, and half fancied that 
some devilish enchantment had changed his master 
in a night, leaving nought of him but the outer 
cuticle. For gall and wormwood had it been to M. 
Narcisse, when, on venturing to sound his master 
about that little place in the Customs, he had re- 
ceived the freezing reply — "Ask me for what money 
you want either for yourself or your family; but do 
not presume beyond that" M. Narcisse had not 
presumed beyond that, for there are certain inflec- 
tions of the voice which warn one off like a spiked 
gate; but every time he entered his master's pre- 
sence and saw him conning over and taking notes 
from a portentous manuscript folio, which was none 
other than the hardly won Tabular list, he said to 
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himself that this was the cause of all -the mischief, 
and he wished that document at the other side of 
Jordan; as, no doubt, did many another denizen of 
the office, especially M. Jobus. 

M, Jobus, however, was oo the watch. He knew 
that it was not mere idle reading, this daily study 
of the Tabular list, and that aa soon as the Count 
had learned conclusively that there were three times 
more clerks than there were any need for; that 
posts had been created both at home and abroad, 
which were as good as sinecures, and which had no 
other possible object but to lodge some proie'g/s or 
kinsmen of M. Jobus; when he had learned all this, 
and a good many other strange things, then there 
would be a storm. M. Jobus foresaw it mentally, 
and he was taking his precautions, as a man unfolds 
his umbrella; nor had he long to wait The storm 
did burst, and broke with violence. One morning 
the Count told M. Jobus that he intended recom- 
mending the Government to dismiss two-thirds of 
the employes. Home and Foreign, of the Cochin 
China office; but that in considering which officials 
should be dismissed, and which retained, attention 
would be paid to length of service, — the claim which 
M, Jobus seemed to have most disdained, seeing 
that all the names on his list were mixed up in in- 
extricable confusion, promotion appearing to have 
fallen on no principle whatever, save that of re- 
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peatedly advancing certain names, and repeatedly 
passing over certain others. M. Jobus protested at 
this, that he was honest and irresponsible, and the 
debate was of long duration. It ended by the Count's 
declaring that he would abide by his resolve; 
whereat, had he not feared that it would be ac- 
cepted, M. Jobus would most certainly have tendered 
his resignation. He did better. He bowed and 
said it should be as his Excellency wished; but in 
his cold eye it was easy to read that there was a 
declaration of war. 

And what a war! Let us pass swiftly over the 
incidents of that tragic contest The new Minister, 
in seeking to inaugurate departmental purity, had 
forgotten that innovation is a weapon which, if not 
carefully shouldered, kicks as well as hits; in assail- 
ii^ M. Jobus he had committed the ftuther blunder 
of supposing that he was only attacking a man, 
whereas he was buffeting a principle. This is always 
the way with amateurs, be it in art or politics. Who 
plashes his yellow ochre and vermilion so gaudily 
over his canvas as the amateur painter? Who 
thunders so headlong at a fence as a gentleman 
rider? Who bawls with such histrionic ire as the 
amateur actor? Who rams his head so triumphantly 
against a stone wall as the amateur politician? In- 
stitutions, alas! are not things that we can go forth 
to do battle against with our naked fists; and 
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M. Jobus, the Permanent and Irresponsible, was an 
institution. He was ubiquitous was M. Jobus; be 
had ramifications; he extended to branches and 
nooks of the commonwealth where there was no 
expecting him. There were Jobuses in the Press, 
Jobuses in the Aimy, Jobuses in the Church, Jobuses 
in Society; each pubhc office had its Jobus: for 
whether Jobuses by name, or by connection, or by 
intermarriage, or by ties of interest, gratitude, or 
duty, they were all Jobuses, every man of them, and 
held together tightly, rising up at the sound of the 
war-note like a gathering of Scottish clans, and 
presenting not a bold battle front, but an invisible 
array of ambuscades, from out of which they shot, 
whistling their arrows from behind rocks, out of 
copses, from everywhere. The Minister began to be 
attacked by the papers, not the large political journals, 
but the light skirmishers of the press which, in Paris, 
have most influence. The Cigare observed that his 
trousers were ill cut. Now, every man has his foibles, 
and the Count's was to like well-cut trousers, so he 
felt the squib keenly. In society it was said that 
his charming manners of former days were quite 
vanished, that he had grown a bear, and was be- 
coming mad; some ladies, always kind, invented that 
his father had died in a limatic asylum. In the 
caffe it was reported that he had only accepted 
office because he was ruined, having squandered alt 
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his fortune in deb^ucheiy; among pious circles people 
asked whether it were true that he was privately 
married, but that his wife was a person of dis- 
reputable life, who had fled from him to drink. 
When a man goes to war with the Jobuses he has 
not many bruises to show, but he is covered all 
over with stains, as if a million of flies had settled 
on him. 

The warfare had not gone very far, however, be- 
fore the Great Personage, who had been the Count's 
patron, was apprised of it He had selected the 
Count of all men on purpose to avoid these dis- 
turbances, and it was rather hard that the sagacity 
of his choice should be so soon belied. Never- 
theless it was probably not too late to repair matters, 
so he sent in hot haste to bid the culprit, that is the 
Minister, come and see him at once to talk over the 



"So your cog-wheels are not working quite 
smoothly, my dear Count?" he said, in the friendly 
tone of one who should remark: "The Governmental 
machine is a difficult one for a young hand to manage, 
but I know what it is and will advise you," 

"I am in great trouble with my department, sir," 
answered the Cochin China Minister. "I have dis- 
covered abuses there which I should not have 
deemed possible, and I have been at work on a 
comprehensive scheme of reform which I intend 
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submitting to your Excellency, and to the Council, 
at an early date." The Great Personage making no 
immediate reply, the Count proceeded to recapitulate 
what we aheady know, and a great deal more that 
we do not know, and which can be no business of 
ours, being only members of the public, and con- 
sequently debarred from the right of prying too 
closely into official secrets, which should always be 
respected. Whilst he spoke the Great Personage, 
who was standing on his hearth-rug with his back_ 
to the fire, kept the glasses of his gold-rimmed 
spectacles fixed on the carpet, and a, slight frown 
sketched itself between his eyebrows, and he seemed 
to be musing: "How fallacious are appearances! 
Here is a man we relied on to be soft and affable 
with everybody, to make us friends, and to let things 
in general be; and here he comes stirring up a war 
amongst our own people, just as if we had not 
enemies enough as it is." 

"I do not say that right is not entirely on your 
side," he replied, in that measured tone which those 
only can conceive who have ever heard an ex- 
perienced statesman speak. "Indeed, your conduct 
in this afiair quite bears out the h^h opinion 1 had 
formed of your political aptitudes before inviting 
you into the Ministry. But, my dear Count, there 
are cases where we must act with extreme caution. 
M. Jobus is a very valuable servant; he has been in 
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his post, I think, almost half a ccntnty, wd half a 
century is a long time. Then we could not intro- 
duce reforms into one department without doing so 
in all. It would look as if the Ministers were trying 
to outbid each other in public favour, which would 
be most undesirable. Again, the reforms you suggest 
would require money, a great deal of money, and 
we can afford none; the budget is the subject of my 
most anxious caies, I lay awake from thinking of it 
last night" 

"But it is precisely because the budget is so 
overcharged that I wish to reform and retrench," 
exclaimed the perplexed Count "It cannot surely 
require money to stop waste, to dismiss people who 
are doing nothing, to abolish posts that are sucking 
up gold that is so precious." 

"To abolish posts is always a serious matter," 
answered the Great Personage, lifting up his coat 
tails and speaking with gravity. "We could not dis- 
miss anybody, you know, without compensation. Two 
millions of francs would be necessary in your depart- 
ment atone. Twenty millions if we generalised your 
scheme. Where is all that to come from?" 

"Two millions — twenty millionsl" echoed the 
Count, aghast 

The Great Personage followed up his advantage. 

"I admit that all you urge is very forcible — most 
forcible. What you tell me of despatches of great 
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value remaining unnoticed; of officials in foreign 
service being snubbed for conveying information, or 
for suggesting inventions or improvements; of salaries 
remaining accumulated in M. Jobus's hands, and of 
employes being afraid to draw them lest doing so 
should hinder their chances of promotion — all that 
is very striking and very new to me. But it is not 
good that the public should be led ttf suspect these 
things, my dear Count; it produces a bad effect 
My great aim at this moment is to found an en- 
lightened Republic, and we have need to be united, 
for our enemies would catch, with pleasure, at any 
rumours of departmental abuses. Abuses of this 
nature should always be reformed, en/amilU, quietly. 
By-aod-by, at some future time, perhaps, when we 
have a great deal of leisure on our hands, we will 
inquire into all this, and operate gently. Meanwhile 
they talk of the clerks in your department striking 
work: this, of course, must be prevented at all 
hazards. As a personal favour to me, my dear 
colleague, make friends with your people; and, as 
regards M Jobus, the best policy you will find is to 
be forbearing, for, as I have said, he has really held 
his present post almost fifty years!" 

The clock on the mantelpiece struck twelve. 

"That is luncheon time," broke off the Great 
Personage, gaily. "You will stay and try some Yeddo 
wine that has been brought me by the Japanese 

D.-_^ .,v_.ooglc 
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Ambassadors — very curious — it tastes like Malm- 
sey." 

After tasting the Japanese Malmsey, the Count 
walked back to his office. In passing the Boulevard 
de la Reine he could not restrain a shrug at the 
thought of the mob who had swept, rabid and hungry, 
along there, eighty years before, to bring Louis XVI 
and his wife to Paris, saying that once the "Baker" 
was in the capital bread would follow. Somehow he 
fancied that at that date the irresponsible Monsieur 
Jobus, already in the flesh, and already permanent 
in his department, must have been watching the 
proceedings from behind a curtain, and chuckling 
to himself, that it was a merciful though mysterious 
dispensation of Providence, that the people in per- 
forming revolutions should always light upon the 
wrong culprits. Then he pictured M Jobus reading 
of the execution of Louis XVL in the Moniteur 
Universel, looking on from his window at the flight 
of Charles X., figuring as spectator at the dovmfall 
of Louis Philippe, raising his hat to the Empress 
Eugenie on her way to the railway station on the 
4th September, 1870, and repeating to himself after 
each of these catastrophes: "It is certainly a great 
comfort that I shall be permanent and irresponsible." 

He imagined that the sentry who saluted him, 
eyed him askance, as if reflecting: "You're a poor 
creature." A black dog — perhaps M. Jobus's dog — 
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sitting on his hind quarters in the yard, beside a 
grey dog, set up a bark at his approach, and ap- 
peared to be saying, "That is the man who thought 
to uproot M. Jobus," at which the grey dog was 
seized with a prolonged fit of hilarity. He wrote 
a lengthy and dejected letter to Mdme. de Claire, 
confessing all his troubles, his deceptions, his 
despondency. He explained that he had done 
violence to his nature to seem other than he was, to 
be puritanical and unbcndii^, and that it had all 
broken down. He thought of the talisman "Pritchard," 
which he used to wear on his locket, and felt it 
would be wise to have a new locket emblazoned 
with that same motto. What, indeed, did discussion 
or worry on political matters lead to? Government 
and policy were always the same, for Government 
and policy were M. Jobus. 

She answered — "Persevere; but there is no need 
for Puritanism. Be yourself. Results are not attained 
in a day; and as for M. Jobus, I suppose he will 
yield to time like other crumbling monuments." 



So M. de Ris persevered, not by 'attacking M, 
Jobus, but by letting him alone. The Great Per- 
sonage had given him to understand that the shortest 
cut towards abolishing M. Jobus would be to found 
an enlightened Republic; so he devoted his energies 
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to the enlightened Republic, devising by day and 
night how such an institution might best be raised. 
The time for opening the Session was fast approach- 
ing, and the lai^e political papers, as already ob- 
served, had not assailed the Cochin China Minister 
on the clerk question from not knowing accurately, 
as yet, to which party he belonged. They were wait- 
ing. If he turned out a Monarchist, the Republicans 
would lead the assault by taking the part of the 
poor ill-paid clerks, whom it had been sought to turn 
out of house and home without indemnity, whilst 
bloated over-paid officials (i.e., himself) revelled in 
anti-democratic splendour, etc, etc If, on the other 
hand, he proved a Repubhcan, then the Monarchists 
would open their batteries upon him by lamentations 
over M. Jobus, who was an institution of the past, 
and had been persecuted solely on that account 

The Count resolved to embody his views in the 
form of a prt^ramrae or constitution, which he should 
submit to his friends in the Cabinet, and then ad- 
vocate publicly whenever he had a chance, in order 
that DO doubt whatever might remain as to what his 
sentiments were. 

This project of constitution began to absorb all 
bis leisure. He read treatises of political philosophy 
— Plato, Stuart Mill, and essays in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. He took in English periodicals, he 
sought out Englishmen and Americans in society, 
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and sounded them as to the charters of their respec- 
tive hberties. Mr. Washbume procured him a copy 
of the United States Constitution; Lord Lyons pre- 
sented him with Hallam and a facsimile of Magna 
Cbaria. The clerks in his office began to. breathe. 
The terrific spell of work that had fallen upon them 
when that direful Tabular List was being drawn up, 
loomed backwards in the distance like a forgotten 
nightmare. They found time to read the news of 
their country, play pitch and toss, and crack walnuts 
during office hours as in the good old days; and, 
save that they continued to be civil to the pubhc, 
nothing was changed from what it had been of yore. 
The young gentleman in the' blue-striped shirt-collar 
and with the double eyeglass was even reinstated in 
his cane-bottomed chair and his emoluments, on ex- 
pressing contrition for the past, and promising not 
to put his tongue in his cheek for the future. The 
Count had never been brusque with his subordinates 
even when the reforming fever was most strongly on 
him. He was always courteous and unassuming; 
but he now fell perceptibly into his old manner of 
letting things drift as they listed, and judging them 
all with a smile. He bought a new locket, with the 
name "Pritchard" embossed rather larger than be- 
fore and in rubies, to be more conspicuous; the use 
of it was to keep his temper within bounds whenever 
he held interviews with M. Jobus. That gentleman 
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continued to rule and be useful, as in his palmiest 
days. To be sure, when there was an appointment 
to be filled up, the Count endeavoured to select the 
best man that he knew; but he had sent his hobby, 
Puritan,' to its stable, and was determined not to 
risk quarrels with lady or other friends for the empty 
satisfaction of being treated by everybody as a Jack 
in office. Thus, bis school comrade, M. de Humeau- 
vent, obtained the governorship he wanted, Mdme. 
de Rosecroix was promised a post for her brother, 
and when a minor vacancy arose for which he knew 
of no el^bte person, he abandoned the nomination 
to M. Jobus, who always knew of somebody. Need- 
less to add, that melons began to travel once again 
through the streets under the custody of dragoons, 
and that cork-soles, heaps of newspapers, and novels 
were despatched about the country with the Govern- 
ment frank, as if nothing had ever happened to 
check the practice. 

In this way time flew by until the opening of the 
session, a day or two after which M. de Ris com- 
pleted his plan of a constitution, and had it neatly 
copied out on foolscap by his secretary, skilled in 
precis writing. It was a bright December morning 
when, with the document in his official portfolio, the 
Cochin China Minister went to attend the Cabinet 
Council where he intended producing it 

There was to be a question put to the Cochin 
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China Minister that afternoon by an honourable 
member of the Rig^t, who wished to know whether 
it were true that a post of dignity in Cochin China 
had been bestowed upon a convict who had escaped 
from the hulks {i.e., to a repuMican who had been 
tianspKirted to Cayenne for his opinions under the 
Second Empire, and had fled thence). As the Count 
would have to vindicate his appointment, he had 
conceived that no opportunity couid be more fitting 
for a public profession of his new faith, and he ex- 
plained this to his astonished colleagues, who, not 
having come prepared to hear a new Constitutional 
programme read to them, sat in blank dismay round 
the council board, when the Count drew out his 
manuscript, and perused it aloud with evident satis- 
faction. 

PROJECT OF REPUEUCAN CONSTITUTION 
FOR FRANCE. 

1, Two Chambers, viz,, a Senate elected by the 
Councils General and comprising certain ex-offlcio 
members, and a Legislative body of 300 members, 
elected by universal sufirage for a term of thiee 
years. 

2. The Senate to be renewable by thirds every 
two years, so that the term of office of each Senator 
shall be of six years. The ex-ofGcio members of 

•5' 
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the Senate to be the Fresident of the Repubhc on 
leaving office; ex-Cabinet Ministers of five years 
standing, the Chief Judges of the Cour de Cassation, 
Cour des Comptes, aad Tribunal de Commerce; the 
Procureurs G^^aux of the Cour de Cassation and 
Cour des Comptes; a member elected out of each 
of the five classes of the Institut de France; the 
Doyen and sub-Doyen of the Faculty of Medicine; 
the Archbishop of Paris and four prelates elected by 
the Episcopacy, and the three senior Generals and 
Admirals on active service. 

3. A President of the Republic elected by the 
two Chambers for a term of seven years, and not 
re-eligible.* 

4. Complete separatiou of Church and State. 

5. Liberty of the ftess and of public meeting. 

6. Trial by jury in civil cases where desired by 
either of the suitors; and abolition in criminal cases 
of "I'instruction secrete." 

7. Municipal independence; each Municipal 
Council to elect its own Mayor. 



* M. de Rit'g idea in fixing seven ymrs was probably this. 
That during a term of four years a President bsa scarcely the 
time lo give full play to his abilities; besides whicli, Presidential 
election* in eidlable countries should not be too freqnenL Seven 
years is a term neither dangerously long nor inconveoienfly short. 
A French President, however, diould never be re-eligible, for 
re-electioii in France would be the certain prelude to monarchy. 
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8. Appointment of Prefects for a term of five 
years subject to good behaviour, and abolition of all 
3ub-pre(ectorates. 

9. Compulsory military service for all able-bodied 
citizens. 

lO- Compulsory education. 

1 1 . Payment of such Senators and Deputies only 
as shall make an affidavit that their income is below 
25,000 francs. 

12. Establishment of Divorce, and simplification 
of the Marriage Laws; men to be considered of age 
at twenty-one instead of twenty-five, and free to 
marry at that age without sanction from parents. 

There were some threescore more articles that 
followed the above, which were only the more pro- 
minent items of a programme that embraced reform 
and reconstitution in all its branches — the recasting 
of the Judicial System alone absorbing a couple of 
dozen paragraphs. Never had the members of the 
Cabinet twirled their pens so disconsolately over 
their blotting-books. Why was this new Cochin 
China Minister always breaking out in fresh places 
after this fashion? Most rueful of all to behold, too, 
were the Republican Ministers. If this programme 
were pushed to a division in the Cabinet they could 
not well help supporting it, and this must lead to a 
trial of strength, after which one or other section of 
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the Cabinet must retire. And they were all so com- 
fortable where they were, and the compromise system 
that had been in force for a. year had worked so 
well; and there really was so little need for sensa- 
tional programmes, or for reform in any shape! An 
icy silence followed the reading of the document, 
and the Great Person^e sitting at the head of the 
table wiped his brow despairingly with his silk hand- 
kerchief. The Count had not quite been able to 
understand the silence, but he understood the hand- 
kerchief: one has not been a man of the world all 
one's life for nothing. He rose with an agreeable, 
though very superficial smile, and said their Ex- 
cellencies would have time to think about it. Then, 
the Council being over, he went out and drove to 
the House. 

But he knew that his days in the Cabinet were 
numbered, perhaps even his hours, If not sacrificed 
by the compromising proclivities of his colleagues, 
he would retire of his own free will, for what could 
he do in a Cabinet where eveiy eflbrt of patriotism 
on his part was rebuffed? It must be noticed that 
the Count, being a Frenchman, was little imbued 
with the parliamentary spirit, based on mutual con- 
cessions and the strong pull, the long pull, and the 
pull altc^ether system. He was little able to per- 
ceive the ludicrous feature of a Minister arriving with 
a constitution on foolscap, and demanding all his 
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colleagues to swallow it entire, under pain of Cabinet 
dismemberment He did not stop to inquire what it 
would .come to if every Minister drew up a coostitu- 
tiou, nor how far government would be possible, if 
each Minister absolutely refused to consider office 
tenable unless alt his schemes were submitted to by 
the rest He entered the House and made a very 
freezing answer, in fifty words, to the honourable 
member who wished to know about the republican 
who had escaped from the hulks. Then, with his 
portfolio under his arm, he went to walk about the 
Galerie des Tombeaux, which acts as principal 
lobby. 

A Minister inspires so much respect to the 
French mind, that deputies uncovered themselves 
right and left as Count de Ris passed, and many 
pressed forward to give him news of the Count de 
Chambord, or of the Count de Paris, or of Chisle- 
hurst, hoping that such might please him, and per- 
haps induce him to make a statement indicative of 
Monarchist tendencies. M Gambetta, also, having 
somehow heard that he had got to loggerheads with 
his colleagues, came and shook his hand very 
cordially. But the Count was not thinking of Chisle- 
hurst, and he had but a moderate faith in M. Gam- 
betta. He was looking for some man of sober sense, 
by conversation with whom he could refresh his ex- 
cited mind. He stumbled across an English news- 
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paper correspondent who was scurrying along with 
a note-book in one hand, an umbrella in the other, 
and a field-glass at his side. He knew this gentle- 
man, and stopped him. 

"If you wished to found a republic in England, 
monsieur," he asked, "how should you do it?" 

"We have a republic," smiled the correspondent; 
"every country where freedom exists with a respect 
for the law is a republic. The style of the person 
who nominally governs matters little." 

"Then, how do you define republicanism?" 

"It is indefinable," answered the Englishman; 
"but is practicable to those who hold to substance 
instead of shadow." 

The correspondent vanished, he and his field- 
glass; and the Minister walked on until he came to 
the model of Bayard's tomb, where, scribbling notes 
in a book resting on the head of that warrior, stood 
a chroniqueur of the Cigare, M. Timoleon Tartine. 
It was M. Tartine who had written that the Count's 
trousers were ill-cut He would have escaped, if 
possible, but the Count had taken him unawares, so 
be brazened it out 

"I know I have been attacking your Excellency," 
he laughed; "but I had a grudge against your tailor, 
an old enemy of mine." 

"You shouldn't attack those who are for freedom 
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of the press, as I am; besides, trousers are not 
politics." 

"They are French politics," answered M. Tartinej 
"but," added be, in huge disgust, "freedom of the 
press, who cares for that, M. le Comte? Every day 
of my life, and of a Sunday in church, when I go 
there, I pray for a press-law which may make of 
journalists something higher in the social scale than 
they are now. Some years ago I held my head 
high; I had been twice imprisoned, and every line I 
wrote was gold. Now my editor tells me every day 
that he didn't quite like that last article of mine. 
And why? Is it that I write worse? Not I; but 
four years ago it was despotism, and as you dared 
not say much, everything that you did dare say was 
listened to, even when it was bad grammar. Give 
me back despotism and Ste. Pelagic; that's the only 
enjoyable government for a chroniqueur." 

The Minister laughed. "France and England; 
there we have them. It will perhaps be an uphill 
work to rear an enlightened republic with such 
caryatides as M. Tartine," He had got so far in 
his soliloquy when a silver-chained usher touched 
him on the arm and handed a card: — "A lady de- 
sires to see your Excellency." 

The card was Madame de Claire's, who wished 
for places in the strangers' gallery for herself and 
Miss Lude. She was in her brougham in the court- 
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yard, and had come very bravely dressed in the 
hope of hearing M. de Ris speak. So she said, 
smiling, whilst Mdlle. Lucie held out her tiny gloved 
hand. He told them it was too late, for he had in 
all likelihood made his first and last speech as a 
Mjnister. 

"And why?" 

He explained briefly, and she listened with her 
large liquid eyes so open that he could see himself 
in them. He felt a little ashamed of himself for 
having so poor an account to give of two months' 
power. "But it was not power," added he, apolo- 
getically. "It has been like stiff ploughing on a hard 
land which 1 now see is sterile. It is no good cast- 
ing republican seed there." 

"Oh, if only I had the chance!" she exclaimed 
naively, and then checked herself, blushing. 

But the words were out, and he was not slow to 
profit by them. 

"I might try again," he said, looking at her, and 

speaking cheerfully, yet with earnestness, "if " 

He paused for a word, and said in a lower voice, 
"if the power were made lighter to me by being 
shared." 

She did not ask, "Shared with whom?" nor was 
her expression so discouraging that he felt it neces- 
sary to tell her. The Boulevard wits in Paris say 
that Madame la Comtesse de Ris will make an ex- 
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cellcnt republican Minister when her husband takes 
office again: for, on the whole, he thought it better 
to resign for the present Eveiy time he took his 
seat at the council boa:rd his colleagues looked ap- 
prehensively at him, as if they feared he was going 
to draw a new constitution from his pocket, or, worse 
than all, suggest some new reforms. 
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APROPOS OF THE "CECXnJENICAL." 



The pretty town of Ville-Ros^, which the tra- 
veller journeying between Y and Z must 

have seen on his way, and admired through the 
carriage-windows, is one of those amiable little French 
boroughs built at a time when men seem to have 
had a happier notion of the picturesque than they 
possess now-a-days. Imagine a sinuous street, wind- 
ing for the better part of a mile between two rows 
of gable-roofed houses, and cut in half by an ancient 
market-place, in which are a miniature cathedral, 
the remnant of an old manor-house, now transformed 
into a prefecture, a grey mansion which is the 
residence of Monseigneur the Bishop, a few shops, 
and an inn with a painted signboard swinging, old 
fashion, over the doorway. Once upon a time Ville- 
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Ros4 was in the domain of a famous Count, who 
was a father to his subjects, and kept a gibbet-tree 
in permanence, as the custom then was, on the pre- 
cise spot where now stands the municipal pump. 
Your history of France will tell you all about the 
quarrels between the house of Ville-Ros^ and that 
of Valois. In the end the Valois got the best of it, 
and cut off the head of a Ville-Ros^ on the Place 
de Grfeve, in Paris, not far from the site on which 
M. Haussmann has since erected two handsome gas- 
lamps with a dozen branches. But the Ville-Rosfe 
were a sturdy race, and were not to be put down 
for a head more or less. If you turn to the reign 
of Louis Xni. you will read how Gaston de Ville- 
Ros^ fell to loggerheads with Richelieu, and how 
the Cardinal besieged the town, and how, all the 
provisions being exhausted, save one pair of boots 
belonging to the Count, that magnanimous nobleman 
ordered that they should be divided equally amongst 
his troops, only reserving to himself the heel of the 
left foot, which he ate, and thus sustained himself 
till reinforcements arrived. All these things are re- 
membered in Ville-Ros^ to this day, and the beadle 
at the cathedral still shows to the passing stranger 
the magnificent tomb of the Count Gaston, which 
was once covered with silver, before it was stripped 
by lawless sam-cuhttes in 1793. At present Ville- 
Ros^ is a peaceful town, well disposed towards every- 
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body, and more particularly towards the reigning 
dynasty. On the facade of the prefecture — where 
once was carved the escutcheon of the Ville-Ros^s; 
and after that (from 1792 to 1804) the bonnet of 
liberty; and after that, again, the Imperial eagle; 
and after that the fleur-de-lys of the Bourbons; and 
after that (Ludovico Philippe regnant) the Gallic 
cock; and after that (Consule Rollino, when M. Ledru 
Rollin was Home Minister) the Republican triangle 
— now shines once more a Napoleonic eagle; though 
certain evil tongues pretend that this eagle is no 
more than part of the old co(Jc that made pretend 
to crow there from 1830 to 1848, the sculptor hav- 
ing merely strengthened the legs a bit and added a 
little more beak to the head. For my part, I should 
have been inclined to treat this assertion as a 
calumny, but I cannot quite forget that the inn in 
the market-place, already spoken of, was once called 
I'HStel du Rat, and had the three golden lilies of 
France upon its sign-board. Since '52, however, it 
has changed its name to Hdtel de PEmptreur, and 
the lilies on the board have made way for the Im- 
perial bees. Many people have forgotten this change, 
for in these times events succeed each other so fast 
that it is not everybody that has leisure to remember 
trifles; but / have not forgotten it, neither am I likely 
to forget it ijntil Maltre Claude, the host, has his 

FttHctt Pielurii in Bnglisk Ckali. I. l6 
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signboard entirely fresh painted. For in '52 the 
worthy man, when he re-christcned his establishment 
(1 believe at the peremptory request of Monsieur de 
Fustige, the Prefect), simply directed the artist to 
modify the lilies so as to give them the look of bees; 
and the artist did SO, leaving, however, the royal 
^e/d azure, whereas everybody knows that the arms 
of his Imperial Majes^ are five bees (not three) laid 
out flat* upon a fie/d sinopU. Perhaps though, now 
I come to ponder upon it, Maltre Claude may not 
have acted thus altf^ther without design, for Ville- 
Ros^ was one of those towns that were firmly per- 
suaded in the beginning that the Empire would 
never last; and Maitre Claude may have thought it 
a sin to throw away money upon bees when at any 
moment the lilies might be called into service again. 
In those days Ville-Ros6 was possessed of a bishop 
who held firmly by the lilies and all who sported 
them. Tliis holy man had been raised to the episco- 
pacy by Charles X., and he could never be brought 
to look upon Louis Philippe as otherwise than a 
usurper. So long as his Orleanist Majesty's reign 
lasted, Monseigneur kept on terms of cool civility 
with the authorities, treating the Prefect to an oc- 
casional dinner indeed, but doing so rather as an 

* Laid out flat is not Qie correct heraldic tenn. I fancy 
the real eipression is displayed. Unfortuuatdy, weFreDch have 
no Garter King to set us righl Id Ihese little matters. 
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act of courtesy towards the man than as a token of 
deference towards the functionary. At dessert it 

was Mon seigneur's invariable practice to fill his glass 
to the brim with old Bordeaux, and to say to his 
guest, "Excuse me, Monsieur le Pr^fet, but it is a 
custom of mine always to drink to the health of my 
sovereign," and the two gentlemen would thereupon 
raise their glasses together, crying out, "The King!" 
— with this difference, however, that the prelate's 
toast was intended for H.R.H. the Count de Cham- 
bord, while that of the Prefect — though it ought by 
rights to have been drunk for the reigning monarch 
— was not probably intended for anybody. With 
sentiments so royalist it is easy to conceive what 
must have been Mon seigneur's indignation upon 
hearing that the Empire had been proclaimed. To 
the Republic he had submitted cheerfully: in the 
first place, because resislance would have been of 
no use; and in the second, because he hoped that, 
by dint of the vagaries in which they were indulging, 
the Republicans would soon pave the way to a Royalist 
restoration. This explains how it was that he went 
to bless a Tree of Liberty in great state, and con- 
descended, with his own white episcopal hands, to 
stroke the head of an unkempt citizen who was 
bawling, "Vive la Guillotine!" I do not say the ex- 
cellent pastor's conscience did not remind him, by 
an occasional twinge, that this was a somewhat 
16* 
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Machiavellic sort of proceeding; but, then, he con- 
soled himself by reflecting that it was all for the 
good of the Church, and I have heard he did double 
penance to square his accounts with Heaven. On 
the day, however, when he found that all his pet 
hopes had been frustrated by the election of a new 
usurper, Monseigneur's patience abruptly gave way, 
and he vowed with solemn emphasis that if ever he 
was caught bowing to an Imperial functionary he 
would forfeit his share of future bliss. Somehow 
these words got abroad — as ill-timed words always 
do — and it having been reported that Monseigneur 
was going to officiate in the cathedral on the very 
Simday following the elecdon, the whole of Ville- 
Ros^ turned out to note how he would demean him- 
self at the critical prayer: "Domine, salvum fac 
Imperaiorem nostrum Napokonem." Faithful, stout- 
hearted old prelate! I still see him on the altar- 
steps as he stood that morning amidst a profound 
hush, and with every eye in the cathedral fixed on 
him. "Domine, salvum," he began in a clear tone, 
and got as far as the word /ac; but here he was 
seized with a fit of coughing, the organ opportunely 
pealed in, and when nest his voice was heard it 
was saying calmly, "in sitcula sitculorum. Amen." 
Shall I add that when Monseigneur returned home 
afier the service his face was beaming with un- 
usual good-humour, and that from that day forth 
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it was noticed in Ville-Ros^ that on every subsequent 
occasion when he officiated, Monseigneur always 
coughed at that word fac, which made the dean and 
chapter smile, the choristers titter, and the Prefect 
bite his moustache with uncommon iierceness. 

If I have thus dilated upon some of the pecu- 
liarities that distinguished our Bishop, it is partly 
for the sake of observing how much we have changed 
in Ville-Ros4 since 1852, and partly because talking 
of the good prelate leads me direct to the subject 
of this narrative, which is the recent election of a 
new bishop in our ancient borough. Had you, 
madam or sir, come to visit Ville-Rosd some few 
weeks ago, you would have found us all in a state 
of strange perturbation. Our streets, — habitually so 
quiet that the fighting of two dogs in the roadway 
is enough to bring the entire population to their 
windows, — our streets were for once as excited as 
they had been on that famous occasion already 
spoken of, when we planted a Tree of Liberty in the 
middle of the market-place, and swore to water it 
with our blood rather than suffer it to die. But this 
time the emotion was of another sort; there was no 
blood in it, nor yet swearing. It was simply this, 
that the Journal Officid had arrived that morning 
with the news that Monseigneur I'^vSque de Ville- 
Ros6 was about to be raised to an archbishopric, 
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and to the Senate, and that the Imperial Govern- 
ment was going to recommend him to the Court of 
Rome for one of the vacant cardinals' hats. 

The Bishop, upon whom so much honour was to 
be conferred, was not, of course, the same who was 
addicted to coughing. That kindly but unbending 
prelate died within a year or two of Napoleon III.'s 
accession, staunch to the end, and murmuring, in 
the last mass he ever said, the same words he used 
to whisper at the cathedra! when his fits of coughing 
oppressed him; "Domine, salvum fac Regem nostrum 
Henricum Quintum." No; the prelate for whom the 
crowned mitre, the senatorial barrette, and the scarlet 
hat were destined, was a bishop of quite different 
mould. He was the next successor but one to 
Monseigneur who coughed. Tall, hawk-eyed, stem- 
faced, and imperious, he was just such a priest as 
we can fancy ELichelieu. Every one of his grades in 
the Church had been earned by some vigorous 
pamphlet or startling sermon. There was no ques- 
tion about his being of the Church militant He 
knew Hebrew, he could talk Greek, he was versed 
in Coptic, and he wrote his pastoral letters in a 
Latin so pure, that it was the envy of the whole 
College of Cardinals. The rise of Monseigneur 
Fulmine had been astonishingly rapid; so rapid, in- 
deed, that were it possible for priests to be tormented 
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by the secular feeling of jealousy, oine-tenths of 
Monseigneur's colleagues must have detested him 
cordially, and wished him Bishop of Jericho. 

But the rise of Monseigneur Fulmiue was not the 
result of mere scholarship. The fact of his being 
well up in Coptic might have been a potent recom- 
mendation for him to the Academy of Cairo; but I 
doubt whether it would have helped him much with 
the Emperor. If Monseigneur had scaled the ladder 
so fast, it was because he had gone the right way 
to work. He had cast in his lot with the Imperial 
Government He had written a volume, in which he 
had buffeted the Legitimists, smitten the Orleanists 
on the cheek, and given a formidable kick to the 
Republicans. He had sown bitterness and dismay 
at the Vatican, by starting the question of the 
Galilean rights at a moment when Cardinal Antonelli 
was growing a little bumptious; and bad brought 
down upon him in arms both Monseigneur Dupan- 
loup, M. Louis Veuillot, and the Count de Mon- 
talembert, by the terrific declaration that in France 
the Pope stood only second, and that the head of 
the French Church was the Emperor. But this was 
not all: for Monseigneur He, Bishop of Poictiers, 
having lifted up his head at this impious sentiment, 
Monseigneur Fulmine had gone out with book and 
pen, and valiantly waged war against that prelate, 
causing him to retreat behind his outworks, and utter 
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piercing cries, in which he was joined by L'Univers, 

Lt Monde, L'Union, and La Gazette de France; 
who, for the moment, forgot their difierences, and 
wondered in lamentable chorus what the world was 
coming to. Finally, at the three political elections 
that had taken place whilst he was at Ville-Rosi, 
Monseigneur had thrown the whole weight of his in- 
fluence in the scale of the official candidates, there- 
by procuring for our fortunate town the honour of 
being represented, — firstly, by a General of Infantry, 
aged 72; secondly, by a General of Cavalry, aged 73; 
and thirdly, by a General of Artillery, aged 74, and 
deaf; the last of whom is legislating for our behoof 
at the moment of penning these lines. Such im- 
portant services as these could not be ignored, and 
the promotion to the Senate and the Archiepiscopate 
was but the just reward of them. There were, even, 
many who marvelled why it was that Monseigneur 
had not been promoted before; how it came that he 
had been left nine years at Ville-Ros^. But the 
Imperial Government knows what it is about It has 
been taken in so often by eloquent prelates, who 
waxed warm in the good cause so long as there 
were dignities to obtain, and waxed cool in the 
same when there was nothing more to win, that it 
has grown to be wary of lavishing its good things 
too soon. To hold Monseigneur in patience, and to 
keep his zeal biuning, there was now and then a 
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rise of a step in the Legion of Honour: one year 
came the ribbon; after that the rosette; and then 
subsequently the collar. There were honorary favours, 
too, such as a chaplaincy at Court, invitations to 
Compi^gne, and an autograph letter from his Majesty, 
accompanjdng a present of the "Life of Caesar," 
bound in purple, and printed on vellum-post, with 
gilt edges. But the last honours of all were pmdently 
deferred until Monseigneur had gone so far in his 
imperialism that he could never by any possibility 
retract This final leap he took, by one morning 
publishing a pamphlet, in which, disdaining to mince 
matters, he candidly stated that the reign of the 
Bonaparte dynasty had been prophesied in Is^ah, 
and that revolution and sacrilege, republicanism and 
blasphemy, were four S)Tionymous terms. After this, 
there being no further cause for fear, the Govern- 
ment had doubtless reflected that to delay promotion 
any longer would only serve to damp the spirits of 
Monseigneur; and thereupon had appeared in the 
Journal Officiel that momentous paragraph which 
created such excitement at Ville-Ros6. 

I should be advancing too much were I to say 
that Monseigneur Fulmine was very popular amongst 
us. Popular, in fact, is hardly the word to apply to 
such a thunder-wielding celebrity. You had only to 
glance at our Bishop to see that between him and 
the people there could exist but litUe sympathy, and 
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that little, on his part, of a very cool, condescending 
sort. Whether he rode through the streets in his 
handsome brougham, or walked in state up the nave 
of his cathedral, preceded by the silent vergers and 
followed by his awe-struck chaplains, or whether he 
looked down upon the whole congregation from 
under the crimson canopy of his throne, there was 
always the same expression of haughty calm on his 
face, an expression that kept familiarity at arms' 
length and forced the most stubborn necks to bow. 
In some towns the prefect and the bishop are friends 
on equal terms, and in others I have known the 
bishop defer with humility to the prefect; but it was 
not so at ViUe-Ros^. In our diocese, M. de Fustige, 
great and terrible as he was in his bearing towards 
us small fry, was the very obedient servant of Mon- 
seigneur. Not for worlds would he have disagreed 
with him, or addressed him otherwise than bare- 
headed, or ventured to laugh in his presence. Mon- 
scigneur knew it, and treated M. de Fustige with 
the same grave consideration which a well-bred man 
shows to his butter. As for the Mayor, the General 
of Division, the President of the Tribunal, and the 
Procureur-Imp^al, the mere name of Monseigneur 
was enough to set them all bending their backs to- 
gether, as if they had been pulled by a string; and 
nothing on earth could have induced any one of , 
them to cross the threshold of his lordship without 
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first putting on a dress-coat, a white cravat, and a 
new pair of gloves. This will give an idea of the 
esteem in which Monscigneur was held in his 
diocese; for I would have you remark, that neither 
the General of Division nor the Procureur-Imp^al 
was over-famous for humility, and it was both a 
novel sight and a wondrous to behold them in the 
company of his lordship so extremely abashed and 
respectful. Three or four times in the course of 
the year, Monscigneur used to issue cards for a state 
dinner, and once a week, on Tuesday evenings, he 
held a levee. On these latter occasions the drawing- 
rooms were crammed to suffocation; all the people 
of note within a radius of ten miles were in the 
habit of attending; and if the attitude of such mighty 
personages as the Prefect, the General, and the 
Procureur was humble, 1 leave you to judge how 
reverential was the deportment of the lowlier guests. 
The hour of the levees was eight, but twenty minutes 
before that time the town was always astir to see 
the carriages pass. The tradesmen stood on their 
doorsteps reading the morning's paper from Paris; 
their wives sat at the open window, if the season 
was fine; or clung cosily to their husbands' arms if 
it was cold and wintry. At the principal caf^ the 
tables were moved on to the pavement outside, so 
that the customers should lose nothing of the in- 
spiring sight; and at the street-comers, no matter 
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what the weather was, small boys and sm^l giris 
coDgregated in groups, with here and there a red- 
breeched soldier, his hands dug deep in his trousers' 
pockets, and a cigarette in his mouth. Punctually 
as the old dock in the cathedral tower chimed 
musically the lhree-quart«^ past seven, the rolling 
of wheels would begin; and, simultaneously, march- 
ing four-and-four, with the drum-major at its head, 
the r^imental band of the battalicm is garrison 
would debouch on to the market-place. This at- 
tendance of the band to play Beethoven and Men- 
delssohn under Monseigneur's windows was a civility 
on the part of the Colonel, M, !e Vicomte de la 
Pomponette, a brilliant officer, who, like our Bishop, 
had made his way very rapidly in the world, and 
was, consequently, viewed with favour by his lord- 
ship. In the train of the musicians followed, as a 
matter of course, all the tagrag and bobtail of the 
town, escorted in their turn by all the available 
policemen. Five minutes were spent in forming the 
tagrag into a semicircle three deep, and keeping 
them out of the way of the carriages; and then, for 
the next hour, vehicle after vehicle, of every age 
and shape, size and build, would file by in a motley 
unbroken procession. First to arrive was generally 
M. de Fustige, in a sober-looking official brougham 
with two horses. As the distance between the Pre- 
fect's door and Monseigneur's was only ten yards, it 
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may occur to some carping minds that M. de Fustige 
might just as well have walked; but I Uke leave to 
remind such critics, that if a Prefect were to go to 
an episcopal levee on foot as if he were an ordinary 
mortal, there would soon be an end to all authority. 
Next after the Prefect (very imposing, by the wa;^, 
with the scarlet ribbon of "Commander" round his 
throat), the General and his wife, the Mayor and 
Mayoress, M. le Prudent and Madame la Pr^- 
sidente, the first couple in a respectable clarence, 
the other two in no less respectable flys. After that 
a rumbling noise in the distance, a thrill amongst 
the crowd, and a stately family-coach drives up, 
bearing Monsieur le Marquis de Ville-Ros6 (descend- 
ant of the celebrated Gaston who devoured part 
of his boots), Madame la Marquise, Monsieur le 
Comte their son, and Mdlle. Hermine de ViIle-Ros6. 
The arrival of this conveyance always creates a 
profound sensation. The coach is emblazoned with 
arms and coronets on every foot of panel; it has a 
hammer-cloth, four large silver-gilt lamps, one foot- 
man behind, and a towering chasseur, who looks so 
magnificent with his cocked-bat and plumes that 
the crowd once cheered him under the impression 
that it was he who was the Marquis. Observe, I 
pray, the difference between this majestic equipage 
and that which follows it, for here we have the old 
regime and the new. The next comers are marquises 
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too: M. le Marquis and Madame la Marquise de la 
Roche- Courbctte. They rattle up in a showy new 
broi^ham from Paris, with the prancing clatter of 
two splendid bays. Monsieur is one of the deputies 
of tlie department, and wears a whole constellation 
of foreign orders on his coat; Madame is one of the 
beauties of the Chauss^ d'Antin: her hair is ablaze 
with diamonds; and her dress of crepe de chine will 
be charged 3000 francs by Mr. WortlL And yet 
see how small M. de la Courbette looks when he 
meets his brother marquis in Monseigneur's drawing- 
room. Madame de la Courbette would give half 
her diamonds if Madame de Ville-Ros^ would only 
ask her to dinner and call her "ma chfere;" and M 
de la Courbette would cheerfully renew the feat of 
Gaston de Ville-Ros6 and eat part of his boots, if 
only the proud old Marquis would shake him by 
the hand and luloyer him. But no such luck. The 
elder Marquis bows to the younger with such a re- 
finement of courtesy, and lays so much stress upon 
the title of Marquis with which he addresses him, 
that M. de la Courbette cannot but feci the irony 
of the salutation, and tries all in vain to appear at 
his ease. What makes it more provoking, too, is 
that there are some shabby-looking people in the 
room with whom the Ville-Ros6s seem to be on 
terms of cordial familiarity, shaking hands, laughing, 
and joking with them as with intimate friends. 
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These people have no diamonds, however, nor yet 
dresses from Worth's, nor yet three- hundred-guinea 
broughams. Those three old ladies, now talking to 
the Marchioness, were borne up to the door each in 
a sedan-chair, to the mute stupefaction of a Parisian 
who happened to be looking out of the window of 
the "H6tel de I'Empereur," and had never seen 
such vehicles before. That ill-dressed little man, 
now offering a pinch of snuff to the Marquis, came 
in a pair of galoshes, which he has lef^ below in the 
cloak-room; and that other little man, paying com- 
pliments to Mdlle. Hertnine de Ville-Ros^ rode in 
from his country place upon a rough cob, which 
will carry him back home to-night a good seven 
miles' ride, to save cab-hire. But, poverty notwith- 
standing, these ladies and gentlemen are of the true 
blue blood, which the , Ville-Rosfe love. There is 
no question about their parchments; they can show 
their sixteen, thirty-two, and sixty-four quarterings, 
which M. de la Roche- Courbette cannot. They are 
Legitimists, moreover, who have been sulking nobly 
and consistently for the last nine and thirty years, 
refusing to acknowledge any sovereign since Charles 
the Tenth. Their Ulk is of the Pontifical Zouaves, 
Monseigneur Dupanloup, and the last consistory. 
They keep up in a comer snugly to themselves, 
carefully shutting out the profane; and if they attend 
the levees of Monseigneur Fulmine — whom they 
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consider as bad as a. heretic and despise according!)' 
— it is simply to show their respect for the Church 
which the prelate represents, and to set a wholesome 
example to their inferiors. 

Of course Monseigneur is aware of this. He 
sees the tacit disapprobation implied in the cere- 
monious bows to which his noble guests treat him. 
He has noted (and so have his chaplains, and SO 
has the Prefect, and so has everybody, for that 
matter) that the Marquis, though be attends the 
levees, refuses the invitations to dinner, and that 
neither M. de Ville-Ros4, nor any of his Legitimist 
friends, ever condescend to touch the refreshments 
which Monseigneur's footmen hand round on mas- 
sive silver trays. But after all, what does his lord- 
ship care? It will be quite time enough to think 
of propitiating the Legitimist? when he has become 
a Cardinal, like Monseigneur Donnet and Mon- 
seigneur Bonnechose; and, meanwhile, he has adora- 
tion in plenty from all those Imperial functionaries, 
noblemen, and noblewomen who form a glittering 
circle around him, and bring to his feet the finest 
homage that an ambitious man can wish, that of 
wealth and power. Verily, now that I look back 
upon those episcopal levees, so unlike what ViJle- 
Ros^ had ever seen before, and so unlike — if I may 
judge by the modest tenor of our present Bishop's 
mind — what it will for a long while see again, I am 
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struck by the animatioD which a single man of parts 
is able to throw into an obscure provincial town. 
When again shall we see the regimental band play- 
ing Beethoven every Tuesday evening under the 
Bishop's windows, whilst a crowd of three or four 
hundred people in silks and jewels, white gloves and 
white ties, thread their way through sumptuously 
furnished apartments to a reception-room as grand 
as a Minister's? When again shall we have a 
Bishop who will be able to collect, out of such a 
hopeless town and department as ours, a court that 
would have rivalled that of the Archbishop of Lyons 
or the Archbishop of Bordeaux? As I write I have 
the photograph of Monseigneur before me, and I 
find it difficult to realise that my fellow- citizens and 
I have seen the last of him. My calendar tells me 
that it is Tuesday, my watch points to eight, and it 
seems to me that, in a few minutes, I shall hear M, 
de la Pomponette's band strike up the famous Sonata 
in G. "Baptiste, have you laid out my evening 
clothes and opera-hat? have the carriages begun to 
drive up yet? have you ordered me a fly at the 
'H6tel de TEmpereur?'" But Baptiste only stares. 
He remembers, as I do, that autumn evening when 
Monseigneur held his last levee, three short days 
only after his promotion to the Archbishopric Mon- 
seigneur must have been in a grievous hurry to be 
gtMie, that he could not wait so much as a week to 
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allow US time to subscribe for a suitable testimonial. 
As it was, we had to make shift with an address 
engrossed on parchment at four and twenty hours' 
notice, which the Prefect presented "in the name of 
the whole diocese," speaking in a broken voice and 
with his official coat on. What a crowd there was 
that night How we pushed and elbowed to get a 
sight of Monseigneur — to watch how he bore his 
fresh-blooming honours. What a deathlike silence 
there was when he stood up to speak, and how we 
panted with emotion when he declared "that the 
one hope of his life had been to live and die 
amongst us, that our welfare and our spiritual in- 
terests had been his sole care, and that the proudest 
day of his life would also be the saddest, since it 
took him away from Ville-Ros6." It is only great 
and clever men, such as Monse^eur, who have the 
knack of saying these things so as to make men feel 
moved and women burst into tears. I looked over 
at the old Marquis de Ville-Ros6 and fancied his 
lip quivered; Madame la Marquise was crying; and 
that evening, for the first time, the Legitimists 
dipped their lips in his lordship's wine, and went 
one by one to shake hands with him. 

Next morning, while the memory of the pathetic 
farewell still lingered kindly in our thoughts, Mon- 
seigneur was off by the six o'clock express. It was 
a sad day. The beadle at the cathedral put a crape 
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round his hat, the Journal de Ville-Ros^ appeared 
with a black border, the Dean and Chapter looked 
sorrowful, the shopkeepers remarked that it would 
be a bad thing for trade, and I myself, when I sat 
down to record on paper my impressions of the event, 
found my pen insdnctively tracing the word Ichabod 
— which meant that our glory had departed. 
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Sometimes it happens that while the bishop pro- 
moted goes out through one gate of the city, his 
successor makes a triumphal entry through another. 
Id these cases the hne of conduct to be pursued is 
evident and simple. The inhabitants have only to 
act as the loyal people of Paris do when there is a 
change of dynasty; that is, leave the outgoing power 
to take care of itself, and hurry off without loss of 
time to cheer the new. Now, seeing that we were 
an acute population at Ville-Ros6, notwithstanding 
our smallness, it is just possible that we might have 
behaved in this way towards Monseigneur Fulmine 
had a successor to that prelate been appointed im- 
mediately. But the successor was not appointed; 
and so, during ten whole days or thereabouts, we 
groaned and whimpered to our hearts' content, having 
nothing else to do. One morning, however, it occurred 
to somebody that there had been enough of whim- 
pering. "To moan ten full days," remarked this 
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philosophical person, "is contrary to the spirit of 
nature;" and forthwith, with a view to enlivening us, 
he started the query as to who would succeed to the 
heritage of Monseigneur. This was like throwing a 
bone among melancholy dogs; the whining ceased 
as by magic, and we all flew on to the bone. The 
first to perceive that a sudden revulsion of feeling 
had taken place were the photographers of the town, 
who had lately been selling portraits of Monseigneur 
Fulmine by the gross; the next lo make the dis- 
covery were the booksellers, who had been driving 
a brisk trade in the pamphlets and sermons of his 
lordship. Abruptly, the sale both of phot<^aphs 
and pamphlets stopped; and, by a logical coin- 
cidence, the subscriptions which had been pouring 
into the hands of the Mayor for the purchasing of a 
testimonial to our late Bishop came to a dead stand- 
still. Of course; and this was just as it should be. 
Monotonous emotions are not good for man; the 
human mind has need of variety. Ask any French- 
man whom it was he embraced yesterday: he will 
tell you, Peter. Inquire of him whom he purposes 
to embrace to-morrow: he will answer, Paul. Mon- 
seigneur Fulmine only shared the common lot. He 
had had his day, been presented with an address, 
and mourned for: what more could he want? Had 
he any right to expect that we should be miserable 
about him eternally? Certainly not. Were we not 
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by every means justified in forgetting him completely 
now that his back was turaed? Unquestionably .... 
As a rule the selection of a new bishop does not 
cause much excitement in Fraiice: and this for the 
simple reason that nine Frenchmen out of ten scarcely 
know what a bishop is, or, at most, have but a hazy 
notion of his duties. In certain prefectures, of the 
second or third class, one often sees Madame la Pr^ 
fSte pierplexed with doubts as to whether it is Mon- 
seigneur or Monsieur le General who is entitled to 
precedence; and this knotty point has generally to 
be settled by prompt action on the part of Mon- 
scigneur, who, as soon as dinner is announced, darts 
forward and offers Madame his arm before his com- 
petitor has had time to forestall him. Of course, in 
higher prefectures, Madame knows perfectly that a 
bishop defers only to a duke, a senator, or a minister, 
and that a cardinal-archbishop yields the pas to no- 
body. But that there should be any hesitation on 
these points, even in the mind of a newly married 
httle hostess of a third-class prefecture, is a sufficient 
indication of the irreligious spirit of this unbelieving 
age, which has so reduced bishops from their ancient 
state, and so miserably curtailed their salaries. Speak- 
ing for myself, as a solitary citizen, I think we might 
with advantage pay more attention, in France, to 
affairs ecclesiastical than we are wont to do. It is 
true our uidiallowed Revolution of 1789 has deprived 
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bishops of the right to fine, flog, and hang, which 
they exercised a hundred years ago with infinite 
zeal, to the greater glory of the Church; and it is 
true, moreover, that the same Revolution has im- 
piously ordained that they should pay taxes like 
other folk. Nevertheless, and despite these sacri- 
legious encroachments, a French hishop still wields a 
great deal more power than, say, an English prelate. 
All the livings of a diocese are in his gift. He has 
complete authority over the convents and monasteries, 
a right of control over the scholastic establishments 
conducted by priests; and, as though this were not 
enough, he is at liberty to give as well as take away, 
for he can promote, translate, degrade, or dismiss 
his clergy as he thinks fit. Under the circumstances, 
if we were to pay a little more attention than we are 
wont to do to ecclesiastical appointments, I think it 
would scarcely be amiss. 

At Ville-Ros6, previously to the time of Mon- 
se^eur Fulmine, it had always been a matter of 
the profoundest indifference to us as to who our 
bishops were. We confidently accepted our prelates 
on trust, such as Providence, the Pope, and the 
Government sent them; and if we detected that a new 
bishop was taller or shorter, fatter or thinner, than 
his predecessor, we confined ourselves to making a 
note of the fact without drawing any invidious con- 
clusions therefrom. On the occasion of Monseigneur 
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Fulmine's departure, however, it was altogether an- 
other matter; and for once we began seriously and 
anxiously to discuss who was likely to be his suc- 
cessor. The fact is, Bishop Fulinine had been such 
a brilliant light that he had thrown, as it were, a 
halo of glory over our well-beloved borough. We 
people of Ville-Ros^ had got into the habit of hear- 
ing the world talk about us. When we journeyed to 
other cities we found ourselves objects of envy and 
curiosity in the eyes of the inhabitants. Men said 
to us: "Ah! you come from Ville-Rosd That's a 
famous bishop you've got there!" Women eyed us 
with interest and exclaimed: "He is very good- 
looking, isn't he? They say he has such a sweet 
voice! Have you ever dined with him, monsieur?" 
Furthermore, in the summer months, on Whit-Sunday 
and Ascension Day for instance, when it was known 
that Monseigneur would preach, the trains used to 
bring us down crowds of visitors, whose coming in- 
flated our vanity and rejoiced our tradesmen. After 
basking for nine years in the rays of such an epis- 
copal planet, it was only natural that we should 
dread relapsing again into darkness. What if our 
new bishop should be eighty years old and tooth- 
less? What if he should stammer? What if he should 
be some poor, ignorant old €uri, only promoted on 
account of his Bonapartist zeal, and addicted to talk- 
ing dog-Latin? These were horrid thoughts, A local 
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journalist filled us with dismay by stating his personal 
experiences of a bishop who ate peas with a knife 
and picked the drumstick of a fowl with his fingers. 
The worst of it, too, was that we knew of no 
available priest, glorious in his works and discreet in 
his manners, on whose behalf we might petition our 
Prefect to exert himself. I do not believe there is 
such a thing as a clergy-list in France, — at least I 
have never seen one, — but we had a bootmaker in 
the town who was a very good substitute. He had 
been a sacristan once, and knew the names of all 
the remarkable priests on his fingers' ends. Him 
we accordingly sought out in his back-shop, and 
consulted as to our prospects. But he could give us 
no hope. After a patient calculation, which he per- 
formed with a piece of chalk on the sole of a 
slipper, he declared that there were nineteen priests 
of talent unprovided with bishoprics; only that six- 
teen of them were Legitimists, and that of the re- 
maining three who leaned towards the Imperial 
dynasty, the first was too old, the second too young, 
and the third not quite in his right mind. "This 
last one," he explained, "would have done very well 
for you, for he was uncommonly eloquent in the 
pulpit But it seems he has been writing three 
volumes to prove that the only person infallible here 
below is the Emperor, and the effort has rather un- 
settled him." 
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He was a truthful bootmaker who said this. We 
knew he was incapable of deceiving us; and so weut 
away discouraged after his announcement, reflecting 
that evil times had lighted on our borough. That 
evening, as it happened, there was a small party at 
the Chateau de la Roche- Courbetle, some three or 
four miles out of Ville-Rosi Monsieur le Marquis 
had invited a few of the local dignitaries; and in 
the drawing-room, while the tea was being handed 
around, Madajue la Marquise started the subject of 
the vacant bishopric, apostrophising me as to my 
consultation with the bootmaker. 

"You gentleman have been trying to find us a 
candidate, have you not. Monsieur Gustave?" 

"Yes, Madame la Marquise, but without suc- 
cess." 

"What a pity! We could have got up such a 
pretty petition to the Government We might have 
had it written on toned paper and tied with bine 
favours. The Marquis and the Prefect would have 
presented it to the Minister of Justice, and every- 
body here would have signed it" 

"Signed what, my dear?" asks the Marquis. 

"Why, a petition in favour of a new bishop such 
as Monseigneur. Madame la Gdii^rale, Madame la 
Preffite, these gentlemen and 1 want to find a bishop 
who will be as much like the last one as pos- 
sible." 
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At this I notice that the Prefect winces. He has 
not forgotten the immense amount of humble pie he 
consumed under Monseigneur's reign, and the pro- 
spect of continuing the same diet under his successor 
is not particularly tantalising. The General, who also 
ate humble pie, gives a kind of snort, and bursts 
out frankly — 

"Egad, Madame, I hope our new bishop will be 
made of softer wood than the other." 

"To be sure he was terribly haughty," says the 
Marchioness, laughing. 

"And arrogant," bursts in Madame de Fustige. 

"And cross-tempered," remarks Madame la 
G6i^ale; and upon this, the tongues being loosed, 
we devote ten minutes to the unrestrained pleasure 
of picking our late idol to bits. The Prefect, as 
becomes his position, abstains from the sport. The 
Mayor, less versed in diplomacy, joins in it naively. 
The General, who is too good a soldier to like 
cackling, sips his tea in silence, but mutters once 
between his teeth; "Confound the fellow, he used to 
handle us as if we weie ninepins." 

"I am certain he must have had a glass eye!" 
exclaims the Marchioness, "he used to stare so 
coldly." 

"And, do you know, I believe he dyed his hair," 
rejoins Madame la Pr^f€te: "that lustrous black was 
not natural." 
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"Tush, my dear," intercedes the Prefect, enjoy- 
ably, "this is going too far." 

"I don't think so at all," laughs Madame la 
G^uerale. "When we poor women dye, you gentle- 
men proclaim it fast enough." 

"Yes, but I don't think Monseigneur did dye his 
hair," responds the Prefect 

"He had scarcely any to dye," observes the 
Majfor, simply: "he always wore a skull-cap." 

"Monsieur Jules Sifflot, you don't join in the 
debate," exclaims the Marchioness, rapping her fan 
on the table near her. "Is Monseigneur guilty or 
not guilty — did he dye or did he not?" 

M. Jules Sifflot is editor of the Journal de VilU- 
Rosi, which went into mourning on the day of Mon- 
seigueur's departure. 

"Madame," he answers, coolly, "I never was 
close enough to his lordship to judge. Being but a 
humble journalist, Monseigneur never allowed me to 
come within twenty yards of him." 

"And yet what a touching article you wrote on 
the day he left! You said you felt as if you had 
lost a second father." 

"So I did, Madame. My father used to pull my 
ears, and tell me I should come to no good. Mon- 
seigneur used to make the same observation; and if 
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he never pulled my ears, I am sure it was not for 
want of the wishing," 

Everybody laughs. Monsieur Sifllot is one of 
those gentlemen who can never be taken at a dis- 
advantage. 

"A thought has just occurred to me," remarks 
the Marquise, after a moment's pause. "Mon seigneur's 
departure is a more serious matter than we fancy. 
Had he stayed he would have represented this diocese 
at the CEcumenica! Council. As it is, we shall not 
be represented." 

"That's obvious," observes M. Sifflot "No bishop, 
no representative," 

"Dear mel I had forgotten the Council," says 
Madame la Pr^fSte, with something like consternation 
in her voice, "What a calamity this is! I almost 
wish Monseigneur were back again." 

"The more so as, if he were back again, he would 
soon be off for Rome," rejoins the Mayor, amused at 
his own wit. 

"I should have been glad to see Ville-Rose re- 
presented," murmurs the Marchioness. "Monseigneur 
Fulmine would certainly have done us honour. He 
will make more noise at the Council than even Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup or Monseigneur Plantier, and 
by-and-by there would have been a menlion of the 
Bishop of Ville-Ros^ in all the history-books. We 
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might, then, have had a statue to him in the market- 
place, and a column commemorative of the Council 
in one of the aisles of the cathedral. Dear, deart 
how provoking this is. Why couldn't the Govern- 
ment have waited till next year before taking him 
away?" 

"Monseigneur seems to have risen in value again 
during the last five minutes," remarks M. Sifflot, 
phlegmatically. "I fancy we are beginning to forget 
his glass eye and his stained locks." 

"I never said his eye was glass," replied the 
Marquise, impetuously. "I only said it looked 
like it" 

"And I am sure I don't know that his hair was 
dyed," adds Madame la Pr^fete, relenting. "It may 
be only a mistake of mine." 

"Come, come," growls the General, "the Bishop 
was very well as he was just now; I don't see any 
use in putting him together again. He's gone, and 
won't come back, that's the long and short of it — so 
let's talk of somebody else." 

The Marquis nods approvingly. "Bravo, Generall 
Let's try between us and find Monseigneur a suc- 
cessor. If we let my wife talk, she will soon be for 
writing a letter to ask his lordship to return, and 
she will cajole you and me into signing it I see 
her intention in her eyes. She is already thinking 
of the toned paper and blue ribbons." 
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"Well," smiles the Marquise, "wouldn't that be 
better than letting the Council go by, and this poor 
diocese remain without a representative?" 

"But who told you we should be without a re- 
presentative? There's plenty of time to have a fresh 
bishop, and to send him to Rome in his new 
clothes." 

"Yes; but it won't be the same thing. If we 
have a new bishop he won't be a man of talent 
The bootmaker told M. Gustave so." 

"Who is the bootmaker?" inquires the Marquis. 

I explained to M. de la Roche- Courbette the 
peculiar idiosyncrasy of the artist in question, who 
made boots, and acted in his hours of leisure as an 
ecclesiastical dictionary. The Marquis listened, and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

"You've been going on a wrong tack, mon cher. 
We none of us want a bishop-man-of-talent; at least, 
I speak for myself, and I believe the Prefect and the 
General agree with me." 

The two functionaries nod, and so does the Mayor, 
though not appealed ta 

"What we want," continues the Marquis, "is a 
bishop who will do what we wish him. A good- 
tempered priest, five and fifty or thereabouts, well 
taught, not ambitious " 

"No striker," breaks in M. Sifflot 

"What do you mean?" asks the Marquis. 

D.-_^ „Ciooglc 
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"Ifs in St Paul," responds the editor, "and I 
suppose it means a bishop who won't deal his col- 
leagues hard blows on the head when warring with 
them about the infallibility of the pope." 

"But you would give us a bishop without any 
soul or life in him," protests the Marquise. 

"Not at all," answers the Marquis. "We should 
have him civil and well dressed. His cassock should 
be of as fine cloih as Monseigneur Fulmine's, his 
gold cross as handsome, and his cambric bands as 
white. He would preach good sermons, not too 
long or too short He would give cosy levees once 
a week, and he would go to the (Ecumenical Council 
and make a smart speech or two, so as to get the 
name of Ville-Ros^ into the history-books. Do you 
accept my picture?" 

"Yes, we accept on those terms," exclaim the 
ladies together, "but where are you going to find 
this paragon?" 

"I don't think there ivill be much difficulty about 
finding him," says the Marquis. "He is not a para- 
gon, he is only a very ordinary type of priest. There 
must be several in this very diocese," 

"Have you already set your eye on one?" asks 
the Prefect, with just the slightest shade of uneasi- 
ness in his tone. 

"No, Monsieur le Pr^fet, but this is what I pro- 
pose. Let us here, this evening, go over the list of 
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the priests in the diocese, and if we can agree to- 
gether about a likely candidate, we will draw up a 
petition and start off with it to Paris. Your interest 
and mine, and that of my brother deputy, will be 
enough to recommend him." 

"Humph! that's not so sure. But we can try; 
the stake is worth the game." 

"Very well, let us clear the table, and fetch pen 
and ink. One of the ladies shall preside; M. Jules 
Sifflot will no doubt act as secretary; and we will 
vote, as at the Palais Bourbon, by Ay and Nay. Let 
us see. How many of us are there? Three ladies; 
yourself, Monsieur le Prefet; the General, our Mayor, 
M SifBot, M. Gustave, and I — that makes nine." 

" Numera Deus impart gaudet," mutters Jules 
Sifflot. 

"Is my motion approved?" asks the Marquis. 

"Yes," cry the three ladies, laughing and taking 
off their gloves. "Yes," echo the General and the 
Mayor. "Yes," nods the Prefect. And so, being all 
of one mind, we sat down in a circle round the 
Uble. 
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I will pass over the preliminaries of our memor- 
able debate: the unanimoas election of out hostess 
to fill the chair, and the first hour and a half of the 
actual proceedings: for none of these points offer 
interest We had drawn up a list of all the priests 
of the diocese, and our method of winnowing the 
candidates was this: Madame la Marquise held the 
list in her hand and called out the names one by 
one. If we approved we were to say "Ay," if we 
disapproved "No." When it was doubtfiil, we de- 
bated on the subject; and if anybody chose to ask 
for a ballot, we voted by dropping napoleons and 
francs into a hat — the gold coins signifying Ves, and 
the silver ones No. It seems we must have had a 
sony collection of ecclesiastics in our diocese, for 
we disposed of sixty-four candidates In half that 
number of minutes. After that there was a ten 
minutes' discussion over a priest who wrote books 
and played the violoncello. He was a worthy man, 
but I think his musical instrument proved detrimental 
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to him. At the ballot he was gratified with eight 
francs and only one napoleon. Next, there was a 
fierce debate over the Archdeacon, who was strongly 
supported by the General on the ground that he 
played whist better than any other man in the 
department The Prefect ventured to hint that this 
was scarcely a qualification; and the question, being 
put to the vote, was decided against his reverence 
by six voices to three. There was some pretty 
skirmishing over the names of three minor canons 
and two fervid vicars, but in each case the ballot 
proved unpropitious; neither was any success achieved 
by a curate who devoted his leisure to the rearing 
of turnips. A hot strife was, however, waged during 
a whole half-hour over the name of a young pre- 
centor, aged twenty-six, who had a voice as sweet 
as a barrel-organ. This gentleman was accepted 
on the spot by the three ladies, who were for having 
him consecrated without further delay. In vain was 
it urged by the combined logic of Prefect and Mayor, 
to say nothing of the Genera!, that the gifted can- 
didate was a great deal too young; that he must 
wait at least twenty years or so. This proposition 
was indignantly scouted; the President exercised her 
authority to enforce a general silence, and then 
made a speech which lasted a quarter of an hour> 
There was a reply firom the Prefect, and then a 
counter-reply from Madame la G&i^rale; a ballot 
I8* 
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was demanded, and, amidst a deep silence, it was 
proclaimed that the young precentor had missed his 
chance by just a single vote. After this came an 
episode which caused some little shame and con- 
fusion. Madame read out the name of one Abbe 
Bonneau, famed for his good works; and instandy 
there was a chorus of piaise from every mouth 
round the table. The Abb^ was an angel in dis- 
guise, a saint, a modem Chrysostom. Never since 
the early Christian days had such a man been seen. 
Half his salary was given to the poor; if he had a 
loaf he shared it; if he had a coat he lent it, if he 
had a penny-piece in his purse he cheerfully gave it 
away. The anecdotes we knew of this good man's 
charity were so many, and the volubility with which 
we dehvered them was so great, that the President 
was obliged at last to strike her fan on the table, 
and to request us to speak each in our turn. This 
we did, waxing eloquent with our theme, and de- 
claring, every one of us with touching earnestness, 
that it was a sin and a disgrace that the Government 
did not more often choose such excellent men as 
this Abb^ Booneau to be bishops and pastors of the 
fold. The unanimity was so complete that the matter 
seemed definitely setded, and the ballot that had 
been asked for a mere formality. 

The hat was passed round with a pocket-hand- 
kerchief covering it, each of us drc^ped in his coin, 
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but all appeared to feel so certain of the result, that 
there was none of the usual excitement when the 
hat came back to the chair. What was our stupe- 
faction, however, when the President, upon raising 
the handkerchief, announced, in a somewhat shame- 
faced tone, that the Abb^ Bonneau — the excellent, 
the saintly, the angelic Abb6 Bonneau — had been 
treated to nine black balls! On hearing this decla- 
ration we hung down our heads and became dumb 
as fish, every one of us being convicted of hypocrisy. 
I suppose it is that we none of us had such a deep- 
rooted admiration for stainless virtue as we professed 
to feel; or, rather, that we feared to take for bishop 
a man whose countless perfections would remind us 
so constantly of our own shortcomings. 

r shall not dwell upon the half-hour of almost 
silent voting that followed the Bonneau incident, but 
hasten on at once to the moment when, after going 
right through our list, we found ourselves at last 
with only three more candidates, each of whom had 
already triumphed in a preliminary ballot, and now 
awaited the competitive test of a second. They 
were much of a muchness these three ecclesiastics. 
They would all have made excellent bishops, and 
had they been weighed in that famous pair of scales 
where so many of us, it seems, are found wanting, I 
fancy it would have been a delicate business to 
decide as to which was the heaviest or the lightest 
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One of them vas the mcumbent of the Chuich of 
Ste. Clorinde at Ville-Ros6; another was a canon at 
the cathedrE^; the third was none other thiui the 
Dean himself 

This last candidate was, like most French deans, 
a very amiable little man. Reports said that he 
might have been a bishop over and over again, had 
he liked to exert himself But, somehow, he pre- 
ferred his oaken stall to an episcopal throne, and 
when pressed to ask for a mitre invariably exclaimed: 
"Nenni, mes amis. If I become a Monseigneur shall 
I sleep better than I do at present, shall I look 
better, shall I dine better?" And when his friends 
answered him no, for it was, indeed, impossible to 
sleep, or to look, or to dine better than did the 
little dean, then he smiled good-humouredly and 
said: "There, you see, I have nothing to gain, and 
it would be tempting Providence to change my lot" 
One of the most winning characteristics of this 
little man's nature was this, that he never disagreed 
with anybody, and would thus, as a bishop, have 
been of infinite value to the Prefect If M. de Fustige 
had said to him, "My dear Bishop, I hope you will 
exert all your influence for the Government candi- 
date," he would certainly have promised to do so, 
and, what is more, would have kept his word, un- 
less he had met the opposition candidate afterwards. 
la this latter case, however, the chances are two to 
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one that he would have melted into tears at the 
recital of some republican grievance, and have voted 
for the liberals with all his heart Everybody would 
have liked to see the Dean of Ville-Ros^ become 
bishop. He had such an honest face and such good 
round eyes. But, then, we knew it was no use to 
think about the matter; and so, after lamenting all 
round that he should have so little taste for gorgeous 
vestments and violet cassocks, we passed on to his 
two competitors. 

The first of these gentlemen was a priest of the 
muscular Christian school. His parish of Ste. Clo- 
rinde lay on the outskirts of Ville-Ros6, and on 
Sunday evenings after vespers, when the weather 
was fine, he might always be seen playing bowls 
with his parishioners in the Held adjoining his vicar- 
age. There was no conceit about him. His play- 
mates were the blacksmith and the miller, the dairy- 
man and the cow-boy. Anybody who liked to come 
was free to join in his game, and although the worthy 
man never stooped to, nor tolerated familiarity, yet 
he had always a pleasant word to say to everybody, 
and a frank, cheerful manner that made people glad 
to talk with him. L'Abb^ Gourde was one of those 
priests who do an irmnense deal of good, and do it 
in the right way. He lived the life of his poorer 
parishioners, understood their requirements, and en- 
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joyed their confidence — which is the best praise that 
can be said of him, for to win the confidence of 
French peasants is much less easy work than it 
seems. With regard to political opinions it is not 
very sure that he had any. As a priest the Abb6 
was necessarily opposed to everything in the shape 
of radicalism; but it is doubtful whether his enthu- 
siasm for the Empire, and its peculiar code of ethics, 
was either very deep or very genuine. However, at 
the elections he always voted for the Imperialist 
candidates and advised his flock to do the same. 
He was aware that a liberal priest in a diocese 
governed by an autocratic bishop, and in a depart- 
ment ruled over by a despotic prefect, leads but a 
soiiy time of it. 

L'Abb^ Gourde's last competitor was a man of 
different, though not quite opposite, stamp. The 
curi of Sainte Clorinde was stout, hale, plain-spoken, 
a sound scholar and a shrewd reasoner. Monsieur 
le Chanoine Ponceau may have been a shrewd 
reasoner, and it is certain that he was an accom- 
plished scholar; but he was neither hale, nor stout, 
nor excessively plain-spoken. In the matter of plain 
Speech he rather took after the Dean. He agreed, 
with people — and this, not with a crafty end in view, 
but simply because he abhorred discussions, and 
liked to keep on good terms with everybody. He 
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was a man very honourable in all his acts, and ex- 
quisitely courteous in his demeanour. He detested 
everything that was shabby, vulgar, or mean; and 
despised villainy of all sorts, rather as something 
dirty than as something wicked. In his sermons — 
which were models of elegant French — he never 
appealed to any other feelings than those of honour 
and good taste. He used to point out that such 
and such things were unworthy and unbecoming; 
trying to make sinners ashamed of themselves, instead 
of attempting to frighten them with talk of hell. 
Perhaps his discourses had no very great effect upon 
the more thick-headed of his hearers, who did not 
understand what good taste was; but they used to 
make many so-called gentlemen look uncomfortable, 
and cause many selfish gentlewomen to fidget very 
_ uneasily on their seats. Canon Ponceau was ex- 
tremely popular, however, as courteous men mostly 
are; and he was equally esteemed by all parties, 
because on no account whatever would he ever 
meddle in politics. "Par le temps qui court la poli- 
tique est un jeu malpropre ," he used to say in his 
quiet voice, "et je n'aime pas me salir Its mains." 

Over these two candidates we debated with ani- 
mation and no lack of eloquence. 

"I am for I'Abb^ Gourde," said the General at 
last "He is one of your downright men, such as I 
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like. If you put a mitre on his head FII warrant 
he soon becomes as great a bishop as Monseigneur 
Fulmine." 

"I think he will," answered the Prefect, "and 
that's just what I am afraid of." 

"Why afraid?" asks the Mayor. 

"Because, Monsieur le Maire, it will be I who 
will hare the work of keeping him in order; and 
mounting guard over a bishop is no sinecure, I 
assure you." 

"I don't think M. Gourde looks quite as a bishop 
should," interposes the Marchioness, "he wears hor- 
ribly thick boots." 

"If that is all, I dare say he will buy a thinner 
pair to quiet the consciences of his diocese," remarks 
the dry-humoured M. SiffloL 

"But he takes snuff, too," expostulates Madame 
la Gfe^ale, "and out of a penny box, with a leather 
thong for a spring." 

"My dear, if you like to invest ten napoleons in 
buying him a gold one, I dare say he will accept 
it," grunts out the General. 

"I think the discussion is straggling beyond its 
natural limits," observes the Marquis. "Let us go 
to the vote on the question as to which of these two 
priests will represent us best at the CEcumenical 
Council, and allow us to lead the quietest life after- 
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wards. My mati is Monsieur le Cbanoine. He will 
make a scholarly speech that will be printed for its 
excellent Latin, but which will offend nobody. After 
the Council he will come back here, and rule the 
diocese in peace, breaking no one's head, nor ex- 
posing his own to be broken." 

"Yes, and he's such a perfect gentleman," chimes 
in the Marchioness. "He always looks so neat, and 
well dressed." 

"Yes, he wears thin boots," observes the Editor. 

"Monsieur Jules Sifflot, I call you to order; you 
seem to think that the personal appearance of a 
bishop is of no moment whatever." 

"Nay, Madame, but can we never hope to walk 
the road to preferment in clump soles? I am con- 
cerned in the matter, because my own boots are 
thick." 

"As a man of the world, M Sifflol, you ought 
to know that the way to preferment is not a road 
but a carpeted staircase," exclaims Madame la Pr^- 
f€te, laughing. 

"Then the carpet must have an uncommon num- 
ber of holes," responds the Editor, "for more than 
half my friends have cracked their shins over it" 

"Come, gentlemen, let us discuss the matter 
seriously," interrupts the General, making a final 
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appeal for the plain- speaking Abb^ Gourde. "Look 
here, Monsieur le Prfifet, the Cur4 of Sainte Clonnde 
always votes for Government, whereas the Canon 
votes for nobody." 

"Yes, Genera], I know the Cur^ of Sainte Qo- 
rinde votes for us; but it is not so sure that the 
Bishop of Vi!le-Ros^ would. Take the breeching 
off a mettlesome horse and he not unfrequently kicks 
over the traces. Believe me, we shall be wiser if 
we select the Canon." 

This opinion of the Prefect's definitely settled 
the question. "I think poor M. Gourde will only 
have two votes," said the Marquise, taking up the 
ballot-hat "Ladies and gentlemen, has anybody 
anything more to say?" 

"One word, Madame la Prfeidente," cries the 
Prefect "I think we have an additional reason for 
selecting the Canon in this fact, that he is well 
connected and in good odour at Court. We might 
have some difficulty in getting M. Gourde appointed; 
but I do not think there will be much trouble in 
obtaining the appointment of M. Ponceau." 

"In that case I give in," says the General. 

"So do I," echoes M. Sifflot. "If his reverence 
has friends at court to help him over the holes in 
the stair-carpet, poor M. Gourde is handicapped, and 
I see no chance for him." 
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"We will vote then," says the Marquise; "those 
who are for M. Ponceau put in gold, those for M. 
Gourde silver." 

The hat went.' round as before, the coins were 
dropped in, and M. le Chanoine Ponceau was de- 
clared unanimously elected. 

{Cs«/,««edlaVa\.U.) 
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